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Problems of Teaching History in College 


Turee Papers Reap Berore tue AmertcaAn HistortcAn Association at Duruam, N. C., DecemBer 30, 1929 


I. Freshman History Instruction at Ohio 
State University 


BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR H. NOYES, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


It has become customary to speak of “the period 
since the war’ as distinctive along various lines. 
The last decade has produced many new problems 
and caused many old problems to appear in a new 
light. This is particularly true in our colleges and 
universities where greatly increased enrollments have 
necessitated modification and change along many 
lines. Not alone in the press of numbers has this 
new situation made itself felt, but of even greater 
importance, it has called for new teaching methods 
primarily because we find ourselves called upon to 
instruct those drawn from deeper down in the social 
order, and therefor with a consequent greater degree 
of divergence as far as mental equipment is con- 
cerned. These problems converge in the freshman 
courses; there, more than anywhere else, have ques- 
tions incident to this new situation developed. 

About eight or ten years ago Ohio State Uni- 
versity, along with other institutions similarly situ- 
ated, became conscious of a problem, or of problems, 
in freshman history instruction. Courses, organiza- 
tion, equipment, teaching staffs designed for a few 
hundred fairly evenly minded first year students 
were being inundated by twice, three times, four 
times the numbers previously handled, bringing the 
inevitable corollary of greater differences in mental 
ability and additional questions. I might designate 
the years 1920 to 1925 as constituting the first period 
in my survey. In this occurred the greatly swelled 
enrollments, with all of the attendant discomfitures 
and few remedies available. We knew we had a 
problem, but we did not know how to face it. The 
physical plant was too small, rooms were lacking 
and were filled to the doors, additional teaching help 
was not forthcoming, and in many instances quarters 
would not have been available had we had such assist- 
ance. In these years, at my own institution, men 
were teaching sections (discussion or quiz), so called, 
of around 100 students, while 70 to 75 was an aver- 
age number. Maps, books, charts were all insuffi- 
cient. When possible, instructors of all sorts were 
called in. The older men of the staff who had some 
spare time from their schedules aided, younger men, 
graduate students, all, were enlisted. Supervision was 
inadequate ; it was generally, or often, left to a senior 


member of the department whose primary interests 
were elsewhere; he soon tired of it, and a succeeding 
year another would take it, thus bringing no consist- 
ent policy. I thus recall these things to your minds 
because I am quite sure we had many parallel situa- 
tions elsewhere. At Ohio State University it was 
worse, due to the fact that we had two history 
departments, one of European and one of American, 
each with its own program of more or less competing 
introductory courses and some duplication of efforts. 
I know, for example, by personal experience of the 
situation at the University of Michigan, where I was 
connected with the conduct of two introductory 
courses before coming to Ohio State University. I 
have talked with many of you and know conditions 
were somewhat as related in this earlier period. 
There were exceptions, of course, due to the presence 
of some outstanding individual at this or that institu- 
tion, through whose efforts well-organized introduc- 
tory courses developed at an earlier date. But, I 
think, these were the exceptions. 

Since 1925 I distinguish a second period. I might 
term it that of a scientific study and partial solution 
of our freshman history teaching problems. We are 
still in that period, but we are progressing. Two 
conditions make this progress possible. We have 
sensed our difficulties and have had placed at our 
disposal facilities for dealing with them. As to the 
first of these, we have come to know and admit that 
there are distinct situations of a peculiar kind to be 
handled; we have analyzed them and are now solv 
ing them; administrative aid from heads of depart 
ments, Deans and President have supplied us, al 
least in part, with those things which we decided 
were essential. 

Rooms, additional teaching help, equipment is 
being placed more and more at our disposal. Do not 
misunderstand me, much remains to be done, but I 
do say that we are now in the period characterized 
by an appreciation and understanding of the situa- 
tion; we are studying it, not haphazardly, but scien- 
tifically; we have made our wants known and felt 
that sufficiently to enable us to get some of the things 
essential to progress. At our own school the merger 
of the two departments of history under our present 
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Chairman, Professor Wittke, improved matters. His 
help, coupled with an emphasis upon freshman prob 
lems in general on the part of the administration, has 
enabled us to advance. Numbers in sections have 
been cut down from the old averages of 75 to 80 to 
the present average of about 35, and we hope to 
bring that to 25 or 30 in a year or two. One man 
has been placed in charge of each of the introductory 
courses as a more or less permanent position, a sort 
of supervisor, thus insuring a consistent, constructive 
policy from year to year. A junior staff, instructors 
who devote their major interest to freshman teaching, 
is gradually being built up and those eliminated, 
whether older or younger, whose interests or talents 
run in other directions and who had been drafted to 
the work to some degree against their own inclina 
tions. The line, in my estimation, is not to be drawn 
between older or younger men for the work of teach- 
ing in the introductory courses; it is solely one of 
inclination and ability for the task. We have some 
of both groups in our beginning work, but we do 
want men, young or old, full professor, associate, or 
assistant, instructor, or graduate student who have 
two qualities—genuine interest and enthusiasm for 
the work and some degree of aptitude for the rather 
peculiar and distinctive service to be performed. It 
is futile to discuss the question as to whether to use 
men of professional rank or younger instructors in 
our field of work. We want men properly prepared, 
who want to engage in this kind of teaching and who 
have the traits essential.to its successful conduct. I 
will say that I would much prefer younger men— 
assistant professors, instructors, or even graduate 
students, if properly qualified, who are truly inter- 
ested, than the older men, full professors, whose 
interests are primarily elsewhere and who do this 
work more or less under compulsion. I do favor an 
independent junior staff, where possible, whatever 
its personnel, as through it you can create a morale 
essential to success. 

Before launching into a description of the various 
projects which we have carried on at Ohio State 
University, may I digress for a few moments to 
point out some overlooked facts in connection with 
the general question of freshman history teaching, 
more especially in respect to its relation to the whole 
general field of historical study? I do not think 
that many appreciate the significance of the work. 
I do not feel that the American Historical Associa 
tion, as an organization, is appreciative of the im 
portance of this relationship. Many other national 
bodies, similar to ours, in other fields have long 
devoted more attention to the teaching side than has 
ours. We of this society claim that it is primarily a 
research body, but can we delimit it in that way? Is 
there not a very definite relationship between teach 
ing and research? Can any research body divorce 
itself from the teaching angle of its work? I do not 
think so. I have collected some statistics, some con 
clusions from which I should like to present to you 
for a moment. There are in this country about 35 
institutions of higher learning with enrollment in 
their introductory courses in history of about 600 


each. This totals about 20,000 students. There are 
also about 35 more schools with a minimum average 
of about 200 each. Total, 7,000; grand total thus 
far, 27,000 students. In addition to these larger 
colleges and universities there are some 35 other 
institutions with at least 100 in their beginning his 
tory sections, swelling our figures by another 3,500. 
Putting all these totals together, there are at least 
30,000 young people each year going through the 
process of becoming familiar with history through 
the avenues of our introductory courses, over 100,000 
in a four-year period, a million in a decade. The 
figures astound us. Let us see what they may mean. 
I am not one to contend that the character of such 
beginning instruction will alone determine the fate 
of each one of this multitude as far as their future 
reaction toward history and history study is con 
cerned. We know that subsequent courses may and 
will create, destroy, revive, or lessen historical in 
terest. But I should say that these cases would be 
the exception, and I do not think I am extreme when 
I assume that in the great majority of instances, in 
75 per cent. let us estimate, the whole future attitude 
toward history in general is determined for the stu 
dent by the character of his introduction to it in the 
field of the first year course. Not alone will his reac 
tion toward subsequent courses in the field be shaped, 
but also his decision with regard to graduate study, 
research teaching, and general interest in history 
reading throughout his life be determined. Can an 
organization, then, like our own, refuse to recognize 
the importance of a field of work holding such a 
strategic position as ours does? I strongly commend 
the extension of the work of the National Council 
for Social Studies into at least the first two years of 
university instruction, and recommend the permanent 
creation of a section on history teaching as a part 
of future programs of all subsequent meetings of the 
American Historical Association. 

Along with our program of bringing about cer 
tain things which we knew were improvements at 
Ohio State University, such as lessening numbers in 
sections, procuring more and better teachers, mak 
ing available a greater quantity of collateral work of 
various kinds, improving the supervision, we have 
conducted, since 1925, a number of experiments, 
some of which have proved nothing, some of which 
have shown something, and some of which, I am 
frank to say, we cannot classify under either of these 
two headings. May I refer to some of these? Up 
until three years ago, all of our introductory work 
was conducted under the old discussion method, fiv« 
class meetings per week with no lectures. Three 
years ago we put in a lecture section, in both the 
American and European history fields. These lee 
ture groups we have ran along with the five-hour dis 
cussion sections. For example, in the Furopean 
field, of which I have supervision, we have in the 
autumn quarter about 750 students in the two halves 
of the introductory work. We took about 200 to 250 
of these and put them into a lecture section with 
three lectures per week (Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays), and broke them up into small quiz grouys 
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of about 25 each for meetings on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. ‘The remainder of the 400 or 500 we 
still continued under the old five-meetings-per-week 
discussion method. Our purpose was and still is 
(we still follow these practices) to try to view these 
two systems of instruction running parallel and at 
the same time. Pursuant to this we have made and 
are still making various comparisons of grades at 
tained by students under each method—the lecture 
and the five-hour discussion systems. We are par- 
ticularly concerned with observing a number of hun- 
dred each year who take part of their work, one 
half usually under one method and the other half 
under the other. We are particularly interested in 
those instructors who may teach one group under 
one plan and another group under the other plan 
during the course of one and the same quarter. Such 
teachers report interesting opinions because, for ex 
ample, they may teach a group of students at 9 
o'clock who are studying under the so-called lecture 
system and pass at once, at 10 o'clock, to instruct a 
section being conducted according to the five-hour 
discussion plan. So far as I know, Ohio State Uni 
versity is unique in this respect. We invite the at 
tention and visits of those who may want to view 
the two muclh-debated and contrasted methods of 
teaching, the lecture and the discussion systems, go- 
ing on side by side at the same time, in the same 
line of work, with students similar in their abilities 
and with the same general character of instruction 
in use. Again, in one lecture section of American 
history, the plan was started by having four lec 
tures per week and one meeting given over entirely 
to written work, with a frequency of personal con 
ferences between teachers and students. 

Last year we undertook the construction of cer- 
tain types of what I will designate as tests, though 
they departed from the usual and better-known ex- 
amples of this sort of thing. This fall there were 
given to Freshman students in European history 
what were called “previous preparation tests.” These 
were given in the fields of mathematics, reading, 
English, and the social sciences, including, in the 
latter, history. This turned out to be little more 
than a vocabulary test, and was not, in my estima 
tion, very satisfactory. To this was added a geog 
raphy test. Then, on the first two days of our 
regniar autumn quarter, we gave some tests or ex 
aminations of our own, which I will designate as 
“placement examinations,” though we did not use 
them for that this vear. The first part of this, writ 
ten the first day, consisted of an identification of cer 
tain enumerated historical events, or persons, in the 
field of modern European history. There were 25 
of these, and they were graded on the basis of 4 per 
cent. each, 100 per cent. for a perfect score. The 
second day, the students were asked to write an essay 
on either “The Causes of the Protestant Revolt” or 
“The Causes of the French Revelution.” They were 
to organize their answers and write their account 
in any way they saw fit, with no instruction or 
guidance. These were graded. We are now en 
gaged, I should say, the Department of Educational 


Research, at our institution, is now engaged in work- 
ing a correlation between the grades made finally in 
the courses which ended last week, and both the so- 
called “previous preparation tests’’ (vocabulary plus 
geography) and our own placement tests (consisting 
of the identification portion and the essay question 
on the Protestant Revolt or the French Revolution). 
Of course, it is too early for me to tell you what these 
studies will show, if anything. Again, during the 
course of a quarter, we give two common mid-term 
examinations at a certain hour to all students in all 
sections. One of these this last quarter was of the 
usual type of history examination, essay questions 
for the most part. For the other we devised some 
thing which was of rather hybrid origin, partially 
history test, partially history examination of the old 
type. Sometime in the near future we hope to have 
this developed far enough to put it into print and 
send it to you for comment as a type of Ohio State 
University Test in history. As yet we are not pre- 
pared to do this. 

Now, after taking you through this material, much 
of which you cannot probably appreciate from this 
hurried report, may I just summarize in terms which 
possibly will mean a little more. And I would cover 
the ground sufficiently if, for this purpose, I simply 
said that we are experimenting, we sense our prob- 
lem to a considerable degree, and we are working to 
solve it. We think there are better methods of fresh- 
man instruction and we are seeking to discover them. 
You will note I used the plural “better methods,” not 
a “best method.”” I do not think there will ever be 
developed a single standardized best method of in- 
struction—I hope there will not be. But there may 
be best methods, and these we are seeking. 

We are doing many other little things which time 
precludes my going into. For example, we have one 
man who is working on map studies, another on col 
lateral readings; we are trying to find the differ 
ences in results to students of the large and small 
class, both as regards factual information obtained 
and reasoning power stimulated. This next quarter 
I have lessened the teaching load of one instructor 
from three to two sections, and he is conducting 
these as “personal interview sections,” distinguished 
chiefly, as the term implies, by a greater amount of 
contact with each student. Such an instructor in 
charge of such a group is provided, by the Junior 
Dean's Office, with data pertaining to the previous 
personal history of each student under his direction, 
his high school record, his interests, likes and dis- 
likes, and so on. May I insert that we of the larger 
institutions deny the usual implication that personal 
contacts, personal interest, and personal supervision 
are less possible in our schools than in the smaller 
ones. We contend that it is the organization and its 
effectiveness which determines that, whether the col- 
lege is large or small. I have had students actually 
tell me, those who have been at our smaller Ohio col- 
leges, that they received less attention in such than 


they did at Ohio State University. Size does not 
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determine this at all, but rather the character and 
type of instruction and administration which is fol- 
lowed. 

Regard has been had for the “better student” un- 
der the Ohio State plan. This has not been true 
to the extent we would like, but we are seeking to 
improve our methods along those lines. Of course, 
the work is “geared” to the average student to a 
considerable degree, but by means of such things as 
optional readings we have always given the brighter 
members of our classes a chance to go on farther. 
We have always asked instructors to watch for and 
encourage by personal interviews such persons. In 
fact, we have aimed our efforts as far as personal 
contacts are concerned at two groups, the poor and 
the very good, trying to assist, by a departure from 
the standardized methods, the former, and to en- 
courage and stimulate the latter. . As I say, we are 
not satisfied with our efforts in these directions. We 
are working on a plan now to select, by means of 
tests and examinations, certain honor groups at the 
start of each quarter, and plan to outline a special 
program for them, departing from the conventional 
methods as far as their instruction is concerned. We 
will probably allow such a group a great deal of 
freedom as far as subjects to be covered and meth- 
ods employed. We will place such a group in charge 
of some instructor especially fitted to direct and 


If. 


stimulate such a section. 
for the future. 

In conclusion, may I re-emphasize a number of 
ideas which I have attempted to convey: 

1. Certain conditions, past and present, indicate 
there is a distinctiveness to the problem of freshman 
history instruction, which invites the best efforts of 
those in the teaching profession who are attracted by 
it, who want to give their major attention and study 
to it; it must be made a special field of this sort with 
adequate rewards so that good men may be attracted 
to it and not continued as a “left over” in depart- 
mental organization to be supervised and conducted 
by any one who happens to need a few more hours 
to fill out his teaching schedule. 

2. The importance of the field is farther empha 
sized by the enormous numbers enrolled each year in 
the field of our work, whose whole future attitude 
toward history is largely determined by the charac 
ter of their introduction to the subject. This is so 
important it should attract the attention of the 
A. H. A. and proper consideration be given to it. 

3. Experiences at Ohio State University show 
some of the things which may be done along these 
lines. Not that I wish to present ourselves as 
models, but rather for the object of illustrating some 
possibilities in working out schemes and experiments 
which may prove of value in the conduct of the work 
in this field. 


This is part of our work 


The Problem of the Better Student in the 


College Introductory Course in History 


BY PROFESSOR WITT BOWDEN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A few years ago college educators looked with pity, 
or perhaps with disdain, on elementary and secondary 
schools as mere educational factories. Room after 
room alike. Rows of desks fastened to the floor in 
geometrical precision. Standardized textbooks. 
Rigid methods applying to all students of a given 
grade or class. Regimentation of students by teach- 
ers; regimentation of teachers by principal and super- 
intendent; regimentation of the supervisors by the 
Main Street spirit of the community; regimentation 
of the community by the routine of the machine, and 
the ideas and patterns of behavior of the Babbitt- 
minded masters of the community. Boards of trus- 
tees and superintendents primarily business men (un- 
less politicians kow-towing to business men). Stu 
dents becoming intellectual robots, every one trying 
to be like every one else, which means, of course, 
thinking not at all. Such has been the picture of 
education in the schools as visualized by college edu- 
cators. 

But the schools, with their intelligence tests, their 
use of individual projects, and the Dalton plan, and 
the widespread experimentation with other plans for 
vitalizing instruction, are now often in a position to 
look with something like pity or disdain on the col- 
leges. The schools have had time to adjust them- 
selves measurably to mass-education in a machine age. 


Not so the colleges. It is now hardly more than a 
decade since the flood. In the “ante-diluvian” era, 
thirty years ago, there were only about 100,000 stu 
dents in all our colleges and universities. Thereafter 
the rain descended. But it was not till after the 
World War that the floods came and beat upon the 
house. Since our house of education fell not, we 
may at least venture the hope that it, like the Biblical 
house, must have been built upon a rock. Even last 
year, after various restrictions on enrollment, my own 
university recorded a total, “less duplications and 
triplications,” of 15,678 students. It may be bigger 
and better, but I am informed that more than one 
other university claims to be biggest and best. I 
recall one semester not long ago, when “pinch hitting” 
for a colleague on leave of absence, when my own 
lecture groups totaled between nine hundred and a 
thousand students. 

A few institutions have been able to control their 
enrollment and to finance their work in such manner 
as to escape in large measure from the more insistent 
problems of unwieldy numbers. They have a good 
deal of value to teach us. But I assume that most 
colleges and universities are not yet able to adopt 
such a plan of extremely individualized instruction, 
even assuming it is what they need, for the cost is 
simply beyond the range of present possibilities. 
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Most institutions are probably in substantially the 
position of the University of Pennsylvania in finding 
financially necessary some kind of a compromise be- 
tween the extremes of mass-education by the large 
lecture group and of individualized instruction ‘by 
means of Mark Hopkins on a log (or his up-to-date 
preceptorial equivalent in an easy chair and a fog of 
smoke ). 

Reverting to the “ante-diluvian” conditions at 
Pennsylvania, which I remember as a graduate stu- 
dent: Classes, both graduate and undergraduate, were 
small enough to enable any student so inclined to en- 
gage in class discussions and even personal contacts 
with any member of the department. There was a 
delightful informality and an inspiring attitude of 
interest and helpfulness. That attitude of interest 
and helpfulness continued during and since the 
“deluge.” But how many students found it avail- 
able? As at other institutions, it was found that read- 
justments were necessary. 

Our program of readjustment included a number 
of measures either adopted or projected. For one 
thing, we have attempted a more logical and gradu- 
ated classification of courses. ‘There is an introduc- 
tory course in the history of civilization. With cer- 
tain exceptions, beginning students in history take 
this course. There are other courses of an introduc- 
tory nature taken by students who have had appro- 
priate training in high school. It is our hope to be 
able to work out a satisfactory placement test for 
determining the enrollment in these courses, but so 
far the training in high school is used as a basis of 
classification. There is a second group of more spe- 
cialized courses, open only to juniors and seniors. 
A third group, now almost eliminated, consists of 
courses open to both upper classmen and graduates. 
Finally, there are two courses exclusively for students 
majoring in history—a discussion course in the great 
historians, and a course in the teaching of history. 

This graduation of courses is designed to meet the 
needs alike of the majority of students who take only 
one course, or perhaps two, and of those who continue 
in the field of history with the idea of majoring in it 
or perhaps becoming graduate students. Thus, at 
the outset, we have in mind the “better” student in 
history, in the sense of the student who may be in- 
spired to prefer history to other subjects for speciali- 
zation. 

As for methods of instruction in the introductory 
work, we have adopted what we think is an effective 
compromise between individualized and mass-instruc- 
tion. Our introductory courses are three-unit courses, 
calling for three hours of classroom work a week. 
Within the limits fixed by financial resources avail- 
able in most institutions, the lecture system can 
hardly be dispensed with, nor should it in any case 
be discarded entirely, in my judgment. But our plan 
reduces the lecture periods to one each week, and the 
size of each lecture group is so restricted as to make 
effective lecturing practicable. Each of my own lec- 
ture groups in the history of civilization has about a 
hundred students. What can one do in a weekly lec- 


ture in the history of civilization? some are no doubt 
asking. ‘To begin with, we have our printed syllabus. 
When there is a topic that seems to be particularly 
confusing or difficult, I try to give an orderly exposi- 
tion of it, clarifying the entire subject as far as pos- 
sible. At other times, | choose some particular phase 
of a subject (as the scientific and rational temper of 
the Greeks) and deal in more detail with that. Our 
general plan is to emphasize the social heritage, show- 
ing how it was created, here a little and there a little, 
by different peoples, and transmitted from age to age 
to the present—not neglecting, though not greatly 
emphasizing, the undesirable aspects of the social 
heritages, as poverty and war. 

Of course, there can be little opportunity for the 
lecturer to adapt his work to the “better” student, 
but a good many conferences with individual students 
are possible. In addition to the weekly lecture, there 
are two quiz-section or discussion meetings each week, 
with fifteen oy twenty students. The instructor in 
charge of the sections bases the discussion on the lec- 
ture and an assignment. In my course in the history 
of civilization, students now use Thorndike’s Short 
History of Civilization and our own Syllabus. But 
for a great many of the topics we find it desirable to 
give assignments in some other text, and for this 
purpose we have duplicate copies of such books as 
Breasted, Robinson, Schevill, and many others, as 
well as various collections of sources. 

But we reduce the assignment for class discussion 
to a minimum in order to give the student as much 
time as possible for work on his own initiative.’ It 
is here that individualized or personal guidance is 
mainly possible. We suggest varied forms of work 
and give informal aid of any kind that seems prac- 
ticable. Some students write book reviews. Others 
present collections of inexpensive prints of historic 
works of art, with comment based on their own im- 
pressions and on readings. I have even had students 
write poems on historic episodes. One young man, 
old-fashioned enough to admire or at least to know 
something about Longfellow, wrote a long poem in 
imitation of the style of Hiawatha—in some ways an 
atrocity, but a valid and highly commendable form 
of self-expression in an era when initiative on the 
part of the student is almost as rare as admiration 
of Longfellow’s verse. We encourage those who 
show special ability or interest in history to under- 
take a somewhat more ambitious plan of special work 
during the second term, as the writing of an essay, 
the several steps of which we try to supervise by 
preliminary reports and personal conferences, from 
the choice of a subject through the finding of refer- 
ences and the taking of notes to the logical organiza- 
tion of the data. 

Toward the end of the year, we acquaint the stu- 
dents with the general plan of history study for stu- 
dents beyond the introductory year, the requirements 
for majoring in the subject, and the place of history 
in the curriculum. 

There has been much discussion of the advisability 
of classifying students in groups on the basis of their 
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ability. How are we to determine degrees of ability 
at the beginning of the year? In mathematics and 
the languages, for example, this can be done no doubt 
by means of a simple test. Even in history it is 
possible to devise and administer a test for determin- 
ing approximately the degree of factual preparation 
as a basis for placing students in courses roughly 
corresponding to their previous training. That such 
tests can be made to reveal the varying degrees of 
potential ability in such manner as to justify the 
grouping of students in different mental levels within 
a given course at the beginning of the year has ap- 
parently not been demonstrated. 

But even if we discover at the beginning of the 
year the varying mentalities of the students, it hardly 
follows that it is either theoretically desirable or 
practically possible to segregate in separate sections 
of the same class the better students from the medi- 
ocre and the poor students. With our varied cur- 
riculum and heavily freighted student rosters, the 
roster problem is difficult enough as it now stands; 
it would be impracticable, | think, in most institu- 
tions to arrange for separate rosters for students of 
different mental levels in the same class. 

A suggested effort at solution, and one that has 
been made in a very limited way, is to pick out a few 
at least of the superior students and mect them in- 
formally at a mutually convenient hour outside the 
regular roster plan of hours if necessary, and make 
of the group a sort of pro-seminar. But there is no 
administrative provision for this, and it therefore 
entails upon the instructor an added amount of work. 
As for myself, I am inclined to doubt the practicabil- 
ity of such a plan, unless it is formally provided for 
in what I believe professors of pedagogy call the 
“teaching load.’’ But I am inclined to favor making 
possible by administrative action such informal con- 
ference meetings or seminars, for credit alike on the 
student’s roster and on the instructor’s “teaching 
load.” 

I would go further and say that we ought to insist 
as history teachers on the need of a type of equip- 
ment and instruction resembling the laboratory meth 
ods of the natural sciences. There is a good deal of 
value in the informal conference of the interested 
student and the inspiring instructor—but there is the 
inevitable inclination toward floating in a maze of 
talk and failing to come to grips with the subject. 
Chemists or biologists could teach what would pass 
for science without laboratories. But they have been 
wise enough to insist on rigorously limiting the num 
ber of students to the number of desks, microscopes, 
and cther equipment provided for them. History 
teachers have allowed themselves to form the line of 
least resistance for administrators of college funds, 
and have taught what usually passes for history, but 
what in some cases has justly been viewed as bunk. 

What we need is leadership to take us beyond such 
formal scholastic devices as the lecture, the manual, 
and the quiz class, and far beyond such antiquated 
ideas as of Mark Hopkins on a log, and to show us 


how to acquire and use the historical realities of a 
scientific age. Consider, for example, the history of 
technology. Our technology is probably the most im- 
portant, certainly the most distinctive, feature of our 
age. Why not have a historical laboratory containing 
not only books, but concrete objects, originals, or 
models, as, for example, models of tools and machines 
showing the evolution of technology, with instructors 
able to guide students in understanding them? We 
might even imitate the Russians by having museums 
where students are encouraged to learn the meaning 
of objects by actually manipulating them. At Penn 
sylvania we are trying, with results that at least jus 
tify the attempt, to utilize some of the various cul- 
tural resources of the city in vitalizing the history 
of civilization. If we could only make full use of 
such methods, I believe that we should soon discover 
that we have a much higher proportion of “better” 
students (that is, of students who respond in a satis 
factory manner to the stimuli of the teaching process) 
than at present we suppose. 

In fact, I sometimes wonder if we are not now go- 
ing to an extreme in our exaltation of the “better” 
student, just as earlier we went to an extreme in our 
simple faith in mass-education. Mere unthinking 
regimentation, whether of soldiers, or of workers, or 
of students, is to be avoided. But such regimentation 
is not the only alternative to the extreme individualism 
back of many of the proposals for taking care of the 
exceptionally good student. After all, modern edu 
cation, even in the selected college groups, if it is to 
be in harmony with our age, must be a group under 
taking, a social process. Never before in the world’s 
history has there been so high a degree of division 
of labor, of specialization, of insignificance for the 
individual’s work except in co-ordination with the 
work of his group. Too great emphasis on the rights 
and powers of the better student may do him as well 
as his group a serious disservice by inclining him 
toward non-social and even anti-social views and ac 
tivities. Soviet Russia (so Professor Paul Monroe, 
a recent observer, tells us) is learning a great deal, 
educationally, from us, as, for instance, the project 
method and the Dalton Plan. By inference, at least, 
he suggests that we can learn something from the 
Russians. The emphasis there is on the self-expres 
sion of the individual in group study and in socially 
useful action. 

One of the seemingly slight but profound sayings 
of Rabindranath Tagore is this: “Emancipation from 
the bondage of the soil is no freedom for the tree.” 
I hope it is not doing undue violence to the subtle 
thought of the great poet to say that emancipation 
from the bondage of his group is no freedom for the 
student. Perhaps the emphasis should be shifted 
from freeing the better student from the supposed 
burden of contact with his inferiors to the problem 
of helping all types of students to share the new 
social consciousness out of which must come, if it 
comes at all, the sorely needed science of society. 
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II]. An Experiment in Higher Education 
BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Never before, perhaps, have educators been more governed by certain facts and assumptions. In the 


concerned than at present with the problem of vitaliz- 


therefrom useless and wasteful effort. 
all sorts of experiments, ranging from kindergarten 
to graduate school, are being tried. Some of these 
concern the discovery of student aptitudes and selec- 
tion, others methods of teaching and testing, and still 
others curricula and course material. The purpose 
of this article is to describe briefly one of these many 
experiments in the field of higher education; namely, 
the new curriculum of Columbia College and the place 
of the social sciences in that curriculum. 

Under the old curriculum a student to receive the 
A.B. degree had to take courses totaling 124 points. 
Of these, six points of English, ten of social science, 
six of mathematics, six of laboratory science, four 
of physical education, and six of either classical or 
modern languages were prescribed. In addition, se- 
quential courses aggregating 18 points each in two 
departments of study were required. For several 
years prior to 1927 a number of members of the teach- 
ing staff entertained the notion that this curriculum 
and these requirements did not afford the student the 
best possible education and that they should there- 
fore be overhauled. 

Accordingly, in October, 1927, the Committee on 
Instruction, a standing committee named by the 
faculty and presided over by the Dean of the college, 
decided that the time was ripe for a detailed study 
of the curriculum with a view to its complete revi- 
sion. Realizing the enormity of the task, and know- 
ing well that if it were assigned to the entire faculty 
for discussion at its formal meetings, they would be 
lost in useless talk and endless bickering and that 
hard feeling might be engendered, the Committee on 
Instruction asked six members of the staff to serve 
as a Curriculum Committee. These six included the 
Dean of the college and representatives from Eng- 
lish, the social sciences, the natural sciences, and 
philosophy. The sixth member was added from the 
staff of Teachers College, that the committee might 
have the point of view of that particular school. One 
member of the committee was a recent graduate of 
Columbia College, who thus brought to the committee 
the student point of view. 

The committee began its work by an examination 
of the fields of concentration of upper classmen, As 
a result it learned that while many of our students 
followed a thorough and carefully planned program 
of work, a large number were getting what amounted 
to a good freshman year and to the equivalent of three 
sophomore years. This was due primarily to the 
fact that in many departments the sequential require- 
ment for the degree was sequential in name only. In 
similar fashion the committee discovered many other 
weaknesses in the existing order. 

In drafting a new curriculum the committee was 


first place, it recognized that Columbia has three 
types of students, each one of which is worthy of 
education, and on each one of which the College is 
glad to confer the A.B. degree when the requirements 
for that degree have been met. These three types 
are, first, the student who expects to enter a profes- 
sional school, such as law, medicine, architecture, 
business, or engineering, and who is, therefore, to 
use an expression of Dean Hawkes, pointing his 
entire college work toward a broad and comprehen- 
sive preparation for a life of professional usefulness. 
Secondly, the student who by temperament and ambi- 
tion is a scholar, and for whom the college course 
should afford opportunity to delve deeply into some 
field of scholarly interest. Thirdly, the student who 
wants a good education, but who is interested in 
neither the professional school nor in research work. 
The old notion that every student to which we wish 
to give an A.B. degree is an embryo scholar, the com- 
mittee held to be an erroneous and unwarranted 
assumption. 

In devising a curriculum which would fit these 
three more or less related groups, the committee 
operated on the assumption that the first two years 
of the course should be pre-eminently years of ex- 
ploration and discovery—years during which each 
student should discover himself by ascertaining what 
his special intellectual aptitudes and interests are, 
and what particular field or branch of scholarly en- 
deavor he desires to pursue in the future. Operating 
on this assumption, the committee organized a pro- 
gram for these first two years which permits the stu- 
dent to make a wide survey of various fields, that he 
may thereby orientate himself and at the same time 
secure a broad and sound basis for his future aca- 
demic work, whatever that be. These fields are social 
science, pure science, and the so-called expression 
field, comprising the languages—both ancient and 
modern—fine arts and music. 

Acquaintanceship with the social science is not 
gained by taking the departmental courses in History, 
Economics, Government, Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Sociology, but through the medium of a two-year 
course in Contemporary Civilization. This unique 
course is in itself a ten-year-old experiment, occa- 
sioned in no small degree by the World War. This 
course, given five times a week throughout the fresh- 
man year and three times a week during the sopho- 
more year, is an introduction to some of the social 
problems of the present—economic, governmental, 
national, and international—and is also an introduc- 
tion to some of the intellectual trends of the present 
—-scientific, religious, and cultural. The course for 
the first year deals with three important phases or 
factors: (1) How nature conditions man—geographic 
factors in civilization. (2) The culture concept— 
man in society and the scene of his experiences, in- 
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struments, and institutions. The notions of social 
pressure and of the development of customs and in- 
struments of physical and social control. (3) The 
course of European and American history from 1200 
to the present with emphasis on three main points: 
how men make a living; how men live together; how 
men understand themselves and the world about them. 

The second year of the course is devoted to the 
study—not the solution—of contemporary problems 
in the United States. These problems, while perti- 
nent to the same three sets of interests—how people 
make a living, live together, and understand the world 
—as the first year of study, are approached from the 
focal point of the first of these, i.e., how people make 
a living. The central theme around which the rest 
of the course is organized is that modern industry, 
expanding at a constantly accelerated rate, has wide 
ramifications, with important consequences for both 
individuals and society. 

The second year of the course begins, therefore, 
with a description of present-day industrial society 
of modern methods and processes, of the technique 
of selling and distributing goods, and of the typical 
organization of capital through the corporate form. 
This is followed by a consideration of the inter- 
relationships between business units, such as those 
embodied in contracts and trade associations, and 
also by the relationship between business concerns 
and the credit structure. 

The various groups and interests affected by mod 
ern industry are next studied in some detail. These 
include consumers, wage-earners,  agriculturists, 
weaker competitors, and broad social interests in 
natural resources, and public utilities. Governmental 
bodies and agencies affecting these various groups and 
interests are studied in connection with the specific 
problems under consideration. Thus, for example, 
the regulation of railroads by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is discussed in connection with 
transportation and the new Agricultural Marketing 
Act in connection with the problems of the farmer. 

The international aspects of industrialism are next 
considered. The forms and trends of foreign trade, 
international finance, tariffs, the international cartel 
movement, and national policies with reference thereto 
are surveyed. 

From this we proceed to an examination of the part 
played by law in the contemporary scene. ‘The 
American faith and dependence on law, the problems 
connected with law enforcement and court procedure, 
the part played by courts in giving concreteness to 
constitutions, and the relations of crime and crime- 
prevention to the industrial and social setting are 
studied. 

This is followed by a survey of what, for want of 
a better term, we call the extension of social respon 
sibilities. Contemporary standards of living and the 
means that are used or are available for raising these 
standards are surveyed. Separate study is given to 
urban and to rural conditions. Housing, health, rec 
reation, education, and community planning 
among the problems surveyed. 


are 


The costs of the functions of government are next 
taken up. Attention is given to the kinds and amounts 
of government expenditures, and to the methods at 
present in use for securing revenues to meet them. 
This involves a study of general property, income, 
inheritance, corporation, and business taxes, excises, 
import duties, special assessments, and fees of various 
kinds. Attention is given to the effectiveness of vari- 
ous systems of taxation and to their effects on various 
group and business interests. 

Lastly, contemporary attitudes toward the indus 
trial system and its concomitants are studied, with 
reference to the facts which have been learned. Both 
the adverse critics and the apologists are given a 
hearing. In this connection literature, the arts, reli 
gion, and such moot questions as freedom of thought 
and expression are considered. 

From what has just been said it must be apparent 
that this second year of the contemporary civilization 
course contains much material ordinarily included in 
beginning courses in economics and government. It 
must also be evident that the course does not attempt 
to deal with the conventional concepts of economic 
and political theory. At no point is there developed 
a theory of value or of the state. It is assumed that 
the first year of the course serves as a genetic back- 
ground against which the problems of the present 
will stand in clear relief. In the second year of the 
course we seek to develop the organization of the 
present descriptively and analytically, and to con 
sider the problems of the present as directly as pos- 
sible with reference to the conditions which cause 
them to arise. We endeavor to do this more con 
cretely than is possible through the conventional 
courses in economics and government. Our civiliza 
tion is one in which economic and political elements 
are inextricably mixed; neither of them can be studied 
adequately without constant reference to the other. 
The acceptance of this principle and the attempt to 
treat problems directly, calling on the sciences of 
economics and government, including law, wherever 
they are needed to promote understanding, are the 
unique features of the second year of the course. 

In the field of pure science the problem of orien 
tating the student is met in a somewhat different man 
ner than in the field of social science. Instead of 
one general survey course, which would include all 
the sciences, each department offers a survey course 
of its own. Thus, the department of geology has a 
survey course; so, also, mathematics, zoology, clemis 
try, and physics. ‘These survey courses are intended 
primarily for those who do not expect to go into 
medicine, dentistry, or engineering, or to become 
zoologists or physicists; those who want to know 
what place these sciences occupy in the thought of 
the world today and how they effect society. Parallel 
to these courses are the more intensive and thorough 
scientific courses for those who desire to take them. 

In the third “grand division” of departments; 
namely, the languages, arts, and music, it is quite im 
possible to give a general survey course as in social 
science. In so far as possible, however, survey courses 
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are given by each department. Thus, the department 
of English is giving in collaboration with the depart- 
ment of history a new course on the Historical Bases 
of English Literature. In like manner, the fine arts 
department offers a survey course, entitled, “Intro- 
duction to the History of Fine Arts.” 

Unless the equivalent of the requirement has been 
satisfied by passing an achievement test-—a test which 
I shall allude to later—every candidate for the A.B. 
degree must take the two years of Contemporary 
Civilization; one full-year course from any two of 
the following groups: (1) Mathematics; (2) Chemis- 
try, Physics; (3) Astronomy, Botany, Zoology, Ge- 
ology; and one year of college work in Latin or Greek 
beyond the entrance requirement, and in addition a 
year of college French, Italian, Spanish, or German; 
or he may and usually does fill the language require 
ment by taking two years of French, Italian, Spanish, 
or German. In addition, he must take the Freshman 
course in English and two years of physical educa- 
tion. It should be noted that all these requirements 
are to be fulfilled during the first two years of survey 
and orientation. 

Having satisfied these requirements, and, what is 
vastly more important, having surveyed wide fields 
of knowledge, the student during his last two years 
is expected to do more intensive work along some 
line of major interest which the survey course has 
helped him to discover. It may be in social science 
or some branch thereof, in the pure sciences, or in 
language, music, or art. And the last two years of 
the new curriculum, built upon the survey work of 
the first two years, afford all sorts of opportunity 
for intensive study. ‘These specialized courses bear 
what we call maturity credit, single or double, de- 
pending upon the character of the course. Thus, in 
the department of history, all general courses give 
single maturity credit and all seminar courses double 
maturity credit. ‘To receive the A.B. degree every 
student must not only fulfil the requirements outlined 
above, but must also have sixty points of work which 
bears maturity credit. The term point as here used 
signifies the completion of work for one session of 
one hour weekly in lectures, recitations, or seminars, 
or a correspondingly longer period in laboratory or 
drafting room. 

The maturity credit device does two things. In 
the first place, it means that the student must take 
at least sixty points of work that is of real junior 
and senior grade. No longer is it possible for him 
to gain his degree by taking courses nearly all of 
which are of an clementary character, as was possible 
under the old curriculum. During his last two years 
nearly all of his work must be of advanced character. 
Secondly, it enables the student who has scholarly 
ambitions to dig deeply into his chosen subject or 
field, for he may elect seminar courses bearing double 
maturity credit. At the same time, the student who 
is not pre eminently a scholar, but wants a good 
education, can get it if he has ability and willingness 
to work. 

One other feature of the new Columbia Curriculum 


should be mentioned; namely, the so-called lecture 
course. These courses, which may be offered by any 
department, are given to enable the student to obtain 
a summary view of the fields they cover. Each of 
these courses normally occupies two hours a week 
and gives one point credit toward the degree. No 
reading or outside study is required, although read- 
ing lists are provided. No quizzes, final examina- 
tions, or grades are given. Attendance is required. 
No more than six lecture courses may be counted 
toward the A.B. degree. 

The idea back of this particular kind of course is 
that there are certain members of the staff—and they 
are to be found on every faculty—-who by their ability 
as expositors are able to inspire and interpret—two 
of the leading characteristics of the really great 
teacher. They see their field in toto and are able 
to point out the relation of the various aspects of 
that field with one another and the place of the field 
or subject in the general realm of knowledge. In 
other words, such a course affords the student oppor- 
tunity to hear a master and to be inspired by him. 
The lecture course is especially worth while for those 
who are specializing in a narrow field of intensive 
work, and who, at the same time, are anxious to 
broaden their intellectual horizon. A student spe- 
cializing in organic chemistry, for example, might 
wish to gain a notion of modern philosophy, or a 
student whose particular interest is in economic theory 
might find it profitable to attend lectures on the con- 
tributions of Greece and Rome to present-day civili- 
zation. 

In formulating the new curriculum one major 
factor was always kept in mind; namely, that the 
curriculum should fit the capacities of the three gen- 
eral types of students who come to us. Also, by 
means of achievement and placement tests, we en- 
deavor so far as possible to ascertain what grade of 
work each boy is competent of doing. If, for ex- 
ample, a boy comes to us who has had excellent prepa- 
ration in social science, we encourage him to take an 
achievement test in contemporary civilization. If he 
passes this test he is advised to take advanced or 
maturity credit work in social science if he is inter- 
ested in this particular field. He is thus relieved 
from repeating work which he already knows, and 
is enabled to turn to work of a more advanced char- 
acter. Similarly, in the language field, it often turns 
out that while two boys from different schools may 
both have met the language requirements for admis- 
sion, one has a much better grasp of the subject and 
is competent to do work of a character which the other 
boy is not. It is at once obvious that it would be a 
mistake to put these two boys in the same class and 
require of them the same type of work. In our 
opinion, one of the greatest educational blunders to 
date has been to herd together at one level all those 
who have met the entrance requirement—poorly pre- 
pared with well prepared, plodders with the more 
brilliant—instead of placing each student in the 
course which his competency indicated. 
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Since the organization of the new curriculum we 
are using these achievement and placement tests ex- 
tensively. Last year—the first under the new cur- 
riculum—each student of the entering class took 
placement tests in the modern language he presented 
for admission, in English, in such sciences as he pro- 
posed to continue in college. He was also advised to 
take an achievement test in any subject over which, 
in his opinion, he had sufficient mastery to enable 
him to do work of a more advanced character. As a 
result of these tests, 48.6 per cent. of the freshman 
class showed competency to do college work in ad- 
vance of the point indicated by the entrance record. 
In all, 1,115 semester hours, aggregating 37 student 
years of college work, were anticipated in this way. 
Four students anticipated 20 or more semester hours 
each by means of these tests. A few students were 
demoted as a result of these tests and were asked to 
take courses lower than those indicated by the en- 
trance records. After the final examinations in May, 


1929, a careful study of the accomplishments of these 
promoted students was made. Only one received a 
failure and another one a grade of D, which at Co- 
lumbia is failure with opportunity to take another 
examination without repeating the course. We feel 
very strongly that these tests are not only time and 
effort savers for both student and instructor, but, 
more important, they save our ablest students from 
developing habits of indifference, loafing, and bore 
dom that almost always result from marking time in 
classes where the work is too elementary for them. 

The new Columbia Curriculum is of course still in 
the experimental stage. It was made to fit our own 
particular needs and much yet remains to be done 
in making it more perfect. But, even though it is 
in the experimental stage, we feel that it is vastly 
superior to the old curriculum, and that it is a definite 
contribution to the solution of some of the many diff 
cult problems which the American college of today 
faces, 


Experimenting in American History 


BY EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY, HEAD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY CITY (MO.) 


HIGH 


Last year | happened onto an experiment which 
led to fortunate results. So exciting and successful 
was the experience that a similar project, which 
promises even more fruitful results, has been under- 
taken this year. The facts may be of interest, or 
even profit, to some readers of Tur Hisroricant Ourt- 
LOOK. 

My four classes in American History are made up 
of Seniors. They have access to a good school li- 
brary and an excellent city library. In the course 
of the year’s work most of the pupils had noted dis- 
crepancies, errors, and contradictions in the books 
which were used. Some pupils were surprised; some 
were discouraged; some were joyful; and many were 
puzzled. They were encouraged to report such er- 
rors, and general directions for securing the facts 
were given. The discovery of errors was a sign of 
careful work, but the mere discovery was not the 
end. I decided that each pupil should find the cor- 
rect answer to one such problem. They were asked 
to choose the error or contradiction which they wished 
to investigate. Most of the pupils needed no help in 
finding a subject, although a few obviously choose 
those which had been mentioned in class. Some of 
the errors selected were slight and the contradictions 
of no consequence, but nothing was beneath the notice 
of pupils bent upon finding, exposing, and, if possible, 
correcting the frailties of erring historians. 

The results were beyond the expectations of the 
teacher. A surprising variety of errors was reported. 
Contradictions in regard to dates were liberally used: 
When did the Articles of Confederation go into ef- 
fect? When did the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
reach the Pacific and when did it return to St. Louis? 
When was Fort Osage founded? When did Ohio be- 
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come a state? When were the Fundamental Orders 
adopted? When was slavery abolished in the North 
ern states? Errors of detail were seized upon by 
others: What was the object and what was the 
amount of the fine imposed by the Alien and Sedi 
tion Acts? Was Joseph Brant present at St. Clair’s 
Defeat? How many British and Hessians took part 
in the Battle of Trenton and how many did the Ameri 
cans capture? Who rejected the Albany Plan? 
Whom did Zenger criticize? What was the first 
newspaper in America? What was Shelburne’s atti 
tude toward American independence? How many 
Americans fought in the Battle of Tippecanoe? One 
pupil chose a discrepancy in the spelling of a proper 
word, and learned something about genealogical his- 
tory. Other pupils attacked more difficult or, at 
least, more elusive problems: Did LaSalle miss the 


mouth of the Mississippi purposely? Was Sebastin 


Cabot with his father on the voyage to America? Did 
Wilkinson receive bribes from the Spaniards? Was 


Braddock ambushed? 
constitution? 

All of the questions cited do not present grave 
historical problems which worry trained historians. 
They merely cite matters on which the pupils found 
disagreements. The date of the admission of Ohio 
is not difficult to ascertain, but a disagreement among 
historians led one girl to learn thoroughly the process 
by which a territory became a state. She not only 
solved the problem of the contradiction, but she ac 
counted for the errors of those who gave the wrong 
date. One of the most trenchant papers concerned 
a statement in Bassett’s Short History of the United 
States. Bassett says that in 1805 the Northwest 
Company was trading within the boundaries of the 
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United States illegally. The student showed from 
the text of Jay’s Treaty that the trade was not illegal. 
Of course, a subsequent law of Congress could have 
made it illegal, but no such law had been passed in 
1805, and the student was correct. The pupil who 
discussed the question of the. first newspaper in 
America learned that some historians meant the first 
and that others meant the first permanent newspaper. 
(By the way, why do historians have such a penchant 
for the first of every conceivable thing?) One stu- 
dent showed that the number of states into which 
the Ordinance of 1784 proposed to divide the West- 
ern territory has been variously stated as 10, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, and 18. Seventeen historians were 
cited, and the pupil showed beyond a reasonable 
doubt that all of them were wrong, and that no one 
can say what the number was. 

One paper, written by a student, Edward Harris, 
is given below exactly as he wrote it, with one change. 
He cited Bolton as the author of The Colonization of 
North America; whereas, it has two authors. 


History THeme CONCERNING CONTROVERSIAL STATEMENTS 


This theme concerns the Boston Massacre, which occurred 
in Boston on the night of March 5, 1770. The question to 
be decided is: low many people were killed or wounded by 
British soldiers during the Boston Massacre? 

Before me | have two directly controversial statements, 
found in the following book: Barnes, in his Primary His- 
tory of the United States, says, in part, “In Boston, people 
were incensed at the insolence of the British soldiers; and, 
in March, 1770, during a quarrel, the soldiers fired upon the 
citizens, killing three and wounding two.” 

The other book, which contradicts Barnes’ declaration, 
is Bassett’s Short History of the United States. 1 will 
quote from Bassett: “The soldiers behaved well until one 
of them, struck with a stick, discharged his musket without 
orders....Five men were killed and six wounded.” 

Bassett then states that in the confusion following the 
soldier’s discharge five men were killed and six wounded. 
Barnes tells us three were killed and two wounded. Other 
versions of the shooting will be given, source-material in- 
troduced, and a logical conclusion drawn. 

Bolton and Marshall say in their Colonization of North 
America that “several citizens were killed or wounded.” 
It will be seen that Bolton and Marshall are wary and 
make the number indefinite. On the other hand, Channing, 
in his History of the United States, Vol. 111, is bold enough 
to say that “four citizens were killed and several wounded.” 

Elson’s History of the United States states that five men 
were killed and half a dozen wounded. West, in his Ameri- 
can Democracy, is convinced that five persons were killed 
and six injured. Carl Becker, in his Eve of the Revolu- 
tion, says, “and at last six or seven shots were fired....the 
result of which was that four citizens lying dead on the 
snow-covered streets of Boston.” 

This does not imply that Elson and West disagree with 
Carl Becker. One of the persons killed was a mulatto, 
and not « citizen as were the others, before their slaying 


by the British “redcoats.”. Therefore, when Elson and 
West say five “persons” were killed, they include the 


mulatto; whereas, Becker uses the term “citizens,” which 
excludes the said mulatto. It is thus seen that Becker 
might have known five people were killed, but was content 
to say four “citizens.” 

Now for the precious source-material found in American 
History Told by Contemporaries, edited by A. B. Hart. 
The volume is the second one, called Building of the Re- 
public. In this is an account of the Boston Massacre as 
told by John Tudor, an eye-witness. Tudor was a Boston 
merchant, and, although his record is apt to be, naturally 


enough, anti-British, yet there could be no misrepresenta- 
tions concerning the number killed or wounded. 

Tudor’s words are: “Soon after a Number of people 
colected, when the Cap commanded the Soldiers to fire, 
which they did and 3 men were Kil’d on the Spot & several 
Mortaly Wounded, one of which died next morning.” 
Later on Tudor tells us of the funeral: “(Thursday) Agree- 
able to a general request of the Inhabitants, were followed 
to the Grave (for they were all Buried in one) in succes- 
sion the 4 Bodies of Mess Sam Gray, Sam Maverick, James 
Caldwell, & Crespus Attucks, the unhappy Victims who 
fell in the Bloody Massacre.” 

Tudor, then, tells us that three men were instantly 
killed and several mortally wounded. The term “several” 
is commonly interpreted as meaning two or slightly more— 
never less than two. We gather, then, that five were killed. 
We are told that four men, including the mulatto, Attucks, 
were buried in that memorable funeral following the “mas- 
sacre.” Since three men were killed on the spot, and 
another died the next morning, the fifth man, being mor- 
tally wounded, must have lingered several days, perhaps 
weeks, before expiring. Certain it is, however, that five 
men were killed, directly or indirectly, as a result of the 
Boston Massacre. 

I believe that four men were wounded-—not mortally. 
Tudor tells us of several being mortally wounded. Most 
of the reliable books say six were wounded. Subtracting 
from that number the two who died as a result of their 
wounds, we have left four who were merely wounded. The 
entire conclusion, summarized in a few words, would amount 
to this: The British soldiers fired into the crowd, killing 
three men and wounding six more, two of them mortally. 

We could restate that as follows: The British soldiers 
fired into the crowd, causing the death of five people and 
wounding four more. 

Norre.—This type of research work was very interesting 
to me. In connection with the subject 1 encountered many 
other conflicting views, which I omitted, since they did not 
bear upon the main issue. One of them, however, was 
really never settled. It is: Were the soldiers actually given 
the command to fire upon the Bostonians, or did they fire 
on their own accord? Channing is wisely cautious, as he 
says, “Either with or without orders, shots were fired by 
the soldiers.” 


The problem on which the classes have been work- 
ing during the past two weeks is the construction of 
a table giving the principal facts about the English 
colonies in America. The pupils helped to make the 
chart, and we agreed to place the names of the colo- 
nies on the left, and in the various columns to list 
the (1) dates of grants, (2) dates of charters, (3) 
first settlement, (4) date of first settlement, (5) 
leader or hero, (6) a governor, (7) class of people, 
(8) changes in boundaries, (9) changes in govern- 
ment, and (10) principal industry. Each pupil was 
asked to find the facts about at least twenty-five 
colonies which were either founded or taken over by 
the English prior to 1775. 

The teacher realized that no pupil could complete 
such a chart; all of the pupils together cannot com- 
plete it. No textbook in American history will fur- 
nish one-half of the required facts; even specialized 
books will not enable one to complete it entirely. 
The effort to find the facts, however, has afforded a 
definite objective. The pupils know what they are 
seeking, and the results have been encouraging. 

Contradictions have been found in such bewildering 
numbers as to surprise a veteran teacher. Not all of 
them could be explained. The pupils saw the neces- 
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sity of defining a “settlement,” a necessity which 
textbook writers have not realized. The distinction 
between a grant and a charter has become clear, 
although both were often found in the same docu- 
ment. The muddled notion of thirteen original colo- 
nies has disappeared from the class forever. The 
fact that not all of the English colonies rebelled has 
been realized. The American viewpoint, as contrasted 
with the United States viewpoint, has also been 
appreciated. The value of specialized works has been 


appreciated by the poorest student. Every available 
source of information has been used: state histories, 
historical stories, historical atlases, and encyclopedias, 
as well as the usual books. And one of the most 
valuable points—the pupils have realized that many 
details have not yet been learned. Other results 
could be mentioned. Perhaps some dangers could be 
pointed out, but we are learning. 

By the way, can any one tell us what really was 
the first settlement in Delaware? 


Another Outline for World History 


BY E. B. CLOGSTON, HEAD OF SOCIAL, STUDIES DEPARTMENT, GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Having set up the aims for the social studies in 
the senior high schools of Terre Haute, Indiana, as 
related on page 115 of the March issue of Tue His- 
roricAL Ourioox for 1929, the curriculum revision 
committee proceeded, during the semester closing in 
June, 1929, to erect an outline of subject-matter to 
be offered in General or World History in two 
nineteen-week semesters. 

Under the direction of Dr. Clement, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the committee scanned the tenta- 
tive course of study issued by the State of Indiana, 
the Denver course, and several other courses. Then 
it began to draw up a rough draft of a course shaped 
from the round-table discussions held at intervals of 
about two weeks. The ten major topics were first 
proposed and a time allotment indicated, after which 
the subtopics were drafted. At each of the series 
of meetings the work previously done was reviewed 
and altered as seemed best, so that each meeting wit- 
nessed a little more refining of the outline. With 
the assistance of a stenographer the work was more 
happily accomplished. 

In many respects the outline is similar to others 
elsewhere, but there are points of difference which a 
scanning of the outline will reveal. The skeleton 
outline here presented does not mark the end of the 
committee’s work in this particular course, for it is 
expected that some meat will be attached to the frame- 
work to make it really usable. When completed, it 
is intended that the outline shall be preceded by an 
introductory statement by the superintendent, a gen- 
eral statement of aims for history and the social 
studies, a general statement of aims for World His- 
tory, and possibly a select bibliography. Each of 
the ten major topics is to be followed by an amplified 
subobjective to be realized, and following the sub- 
topics in each of the ten major divisions a bibliogra- 
phy of basic textbook references and supplementary 
readings. The latter will be organized for general 
class use and arranged to give the gifted pupils a 
wider range. Suggested classroom methods, activi 
ties, and helps for both teacher and student will com 
plete the material under each division of the outline. 
The outline, as it stands now, follows: 


City Hicu Scuoors, Terre Havre, INviana 
Outline for General or World Ilistory 
First Semester 
I. Early Civilization, 4000(7) B. C.-500 B. C. (about 3 
weeks). 
A. Prehistoric or Primitive Man. 
1. Ages of Development. 
2. Contributions. 
3. Sources of Information (Relics, etc.), 
B. Ancient East or Oriental Civilization. 
a. Egypt. 
b. Babylonia. 
c. Assyria. 
d. Palestine. 
e. Persia. 
f. Phoenicia. 
3. Contributions. 
II, Graeco-Roman, 500 B. C.-476 A. D. (about 4 weeks). 
A. Greek. 
1, Geography. 
2, Legendary period 
Age. 
3. Development of City State. 
4. Rivalry of City States. 
5. Colonial Expansion. 
6. Hellenistic period. 
. Contributions. 
B. Roman. 
1. Geography. 
2. Legendary period. 
3. Republic. 
4. Empire—expansion. 
5. Contributions. 
III, Age of Fusion, 376 A, D.-843 A. D. (about 2 weeks) 
A. Invasions. 
1. Teutonic. 
2. Mohammedan. 
3. Slavic. 
B. Revival of Roman Empire—Charlemagne. 
C. Contributions. 
IV. Life and Institutions of the Middle Ages, ninth to 
fourteenth century (about 4 weeks). 
A. Feudalism. 
1, Causes. 
2. Organization. 
a. Economic—land tenure. 
b. Social—chivalry. 
c. Political. 
. Influence of Geography. 
. Important centers. 
. Decline. 
4. Contributions. 
B. Growth of the Church. 
1, Rise of Papacy. 
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2. Struggle with the State. 
3. Organization. 
4. Contributions. 
C, Crusades. 
1. Causes. 
2. Nature of. 
3. Results. 
). Building of the Nations. 
1, England. 
. France—The First Hundred Years’ War. 
3. Switzerland. 
4. Holy Roman Empire. 
5. Spain. 
E. Cultural Activities. 
1. Language. 
2. Fine Arts. 
a. Literature. 
b. Architecture. 
c. Painting. 
d. Sculpture. 
e. Music. 
3. Education—U niversities. 
4. Science and Superstition. 
V. Era of Enlightenment, thirteenth to seventeenth cen- 
tury (about 3 weeks). 
A. Renaissance, 
1. Revival of learning. 
a. Centers. 
b. Phases. 
2. Revival of art 
a. Centers. 
b. Phases. 
B. Reformation. 
1. Background. 
2. Causes. 
3. Revolt in various countries. 
4. Results. 
a. Counter-Reformation. 
b. Religious Wars, 
VI. Age of Absolutism and Colonial Expansion, seven- 
teenth to nineteenth century (about 3 weeks). 
A. Absolutism. 
1. Stuart period in England. 
2. France under Louis XIV. 
3. Peter the Great and Russian Autocracy. 
1. Rise of Prussia. 
B. Foundations of Colonial Empire—1500-1783. 
1. Causes for colonization. 
2. Beginnings of colonization. 
a. Spain and Portugal. 
b. England. 
c. France. 
3. Second Hundred Years’ War. 
4. Growth of commerce. 
Second Semester 
VII. Century of Political Revolution, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries (about 4 weeks). 
A. French Revolution. 
1. Causes, 
2. Events. 
3. Results. 
B. Napoleonic Period. 
C. Period of Metternich. 
1. His system. 
2. Revolution of 1820. 
3. Revolution of 1830. 
4. Revolution of 1848, 
VIII. Progress of Democracy, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries (about 6 weeks). 
A. Development of Democracy. 
1. England. 
a. Extension of representation—Reform 
Bills of 1832, 1867, 1884, and 1918. 
b. Responsible Government—Growth of 
cabinet system. 
c. Social, religious, and economic reforms. 


— 


to 


2. France—The Third Republic. 
a. Government. 
b. Problems—Religion, education, coloni- 
zation, socialism. 
3. Germany. 
a. Unification. 
b. Problems—Religion, education, coloni- 
zation, socialism. 
4, Italy. 
a. Unification. 
b. Problems—Religion, education, coloni- 
zation, socialism, 
5. Contributions of Minor Western States. 
B. Cultural Activities. 
1. Science. 
2. Industry. 
3. Art. 
4, Education. 
C. Current Conditions. 
1X. Imperialism and Conflict, nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries (about 4 weeks). 
A. Armed Peace among European Nations. 
1. Militarism. 
2. Diplomatic arrangements. 
a. Alliances. 
b. Balance of power. 
3. Near East problems, 
4, Commercial rivalry. 
B. Events. 
1. East front, west front, and the sea, 
2. New methods of warfare. 
3. Civilian participation. 
C. Results. 
1. Peace settlement—conference. 
2. New map of Europe. 
a. Dismemberment. 
(1) Austria-Hungary. 
(2) Russia. 
(3) Ottoman Empire. 
(4) Germany. 
b. Self-determination. 
c. Gains of allied powers. 
d. Increase in democratic forms of gov- 
ernment. 
e. Dictatorships. 
(1) Italy. 
(2) Spain. 
f. Sovietism. 
3. Cost. 
a. Men. 
b. Money. 
c. Property. 
X. New Internationalism (about 4 weeks). 
A. among nations. 
ague Conference. 
League of Nations. 
Washington Disarmament Conference. 
Open diplomacy. 
Dawes’ Plan. 
. Arms Conference. 
7. Treaty of Locarno. 
8. Kellogg Peace Pact. 
B. Problems of reconstruction, 
1. Nationalist movements. 
a. Turkey. 
b. China, 
ce. British Empire. 
(1) Ireland. 
(2) India, 
(3) Egypt. 
(4) British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 
2. Economic read justments. 
a. Debts. 
b. Reparations. 
c. Labor movements. 
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Developing Topics in Civics Classes 


BY BESS L. THOMPSON, McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL, CANTON, OHIO 


The average teacher knows that she and her pupils 
are often bored by the instructor. She also realizes 
that textbooks have their thin spots. And the library 
does not have as much material in civics as it does in 
history. But with other departments socializing and 
dramatizing their recitations, no one cares to slump 
into merely “neutralizing” a valuable and potentially 
interesting subject. 

A practical way to vitalize the study of civics is to 
develop topics in class and then secure speakers who 
know these subjects from experience. 

During the last semester my classes studied in this 
way the topics of county government, immigration, 
causes and prevention of crime, and the procedure of 
national conventions. ‘The speakers were the county 
prosecutor, a former director of immigrant educa- 
tion, a juvenile court worker and a city editor. Each 
chose a day and class period when it was possible for 
him to leave his work. It seemed to me a fine bit of 
civic service for these very busy people to interrupt 
their duties to speak to individual classes. Their gra- 
ciousness was particularly gratifying. Yet the 
effort was extremely worth while if judged by the 
information they brought, and by the interest of the 
pupils. 

I hoped to secure these particular men and women 
because their subjects would be in line with topics 
developed in class. ‘Then, because of their work in 
the community, I wanted my classes to meet them 
personally. The prosecuting attorney had secured 
the conviction of several men for the murder of an 
editor who had made a crusade against vice. The 
successor of this editor was one of the other speak- 
ers. The director of Americanization was by travel 
and teaching experience well informed on the “new” 
immigration. ‘The woman from the juvenile court is 
a trained social worker. 

Each speaker was direct and simple in manner, but 
talked as if to adults. 

The topic of county government was first devel- 
oped by using various texts and library references. 
A review was made of the Great Charter, bill of 
rights with special emphasis on “‘due process of 
law,” formation and procedure of juries, duties of 
county officials, etc. Material was brought in from 
county offices. Pupils whose fathers were county 
officials did research work. (The only time I have 
failed to get what I asked for was when I sent 
to some one for a “pamphlet” on county government. 
He referred me to a forty-volume compilation of 
ecunty laws for the state of Ohio.) 

During the discussion of due process of law one 
boy became indignantly interested. He said that he 
had been arrested several years ago without a war- 
rant. His father and mother were not at home and 
he was not allowed to telephone until he was held in 
jail several hours. The notice of his arrest ap- 
peared on the first page of a city paper. When he 


proved his innocence, the notice of the false arrest 
was not on the first page. 

The prosecutor traced the development of repre- 
sentative government in England in a much more in- 
teresting way than our textbook. He especially em- 
phasized the determination of Anglo-Saxons to rule 
themselves and their talent for self-government. He 
described the origin and growth of town government 
and explained why it had been practical in New Eng- 
land and why county government had replaced it in 
other sections. He said that our few commissioners 
working steadily accomplished more than many men 
could under the town system. 

His one story showed that a town meeting may 
become a farce. As he recalled it, in about 1900 the 
students of Dartmouth were still allowed to vote in 
town meetings. ‘They outnumbered the voters of the 
village. One evening they voted about as follows: 
1. To build a town hall thirty feet high, forty long, 
and three feet wide. 2. To construct a boardwalk 
to a point seven miles away, said walk to be elevated 
three feet and to be protected by solid “railings” four 
feet high. 

The one result of this town meeting was that the 
legislature had to rescind this legal action, the other 
result was that the Dartmouth students were no 
longer allowed to vote in Hanover. 

Other points he explained in detail were the jury 
wheel, choosing the foreman—-he said that an experi 
enced man in the courtroom sometimes consents to 
act—number and duties of grand and petit juries, 
number necessary for decision, number of challenges 
and reasons. This last point he nicely explained 
until it was understood that an unprejudiced juror is 
not necessarily illiterate and deaf—as some of our 
recent criminals would insist they should be. 

The question of professional bondsmen was men 
tioned. 

Court vocabulary was explained and proved quite 
interesting. 

Later in the semester, we beat the Literary Digest 
to a straw vote. I was not able to interpret the vote. 
My radicals voted for Hoover, the Conservatives for 
Smith—divided rather equally for governor—but all 
voted for the prosecutor. 

Immigration proved one of the most interesting 
topics of the semester. After collecting material, 
volunteers debated the desirability of continuing the 
present policy. As a rule, the children of foreign 
parents are in favor of strict regulations. Foreign 
born children also are opposed to a mild policy, per 
haps, because they realize the great difference in 
economic and cultural standards. Knowing how 
serious unemployment is and how high the taxes are 
in Europe, made many support the present law. 

Just at the time of this study, it was rumored that 
Mexicans were coming into the city to work in fac- 
tories. That brought up the question of 


placing 
Mexico in the quota. 


A few said that the Southwest 
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needed Mexicans in regions like Imperial Valley. 

The exclusion act interests every class because we 
generally have a few Chinese students. We finally 
learned why a Chinese soldier appeared in an Armis- 
tice Day parade wearing the uniform of the United 
States. One debater, a negro boy, in discussing the 
exclusion act, made this remark: ““We have one race 
yroblem. ‘That's enough. We don’t want another.” 

Two debaters interested me particularly. They 
had both been rather timid in class discussions, but 
volunteered for the immigration debate. One girl 
was foreign born, another was the daughter of an 
Americanization teacher. They made an appoint- 
ment with one of the best informed immigrant work- 
ers of the city and secured some new material. 

My classes handed in reaction papers. In connec- 
tion with the ‘new’ immigration I found this para- 
graph written by a very attractive girl. “Perhaps 
Nordics are not superior to southeastern Europe and 
perhaps inter-marriage would produce a__ finer, 
stronger pecple. Others may do as they please, ‘J do 
not choose to run.’ 

The majority regarded the following restrictions 
as fair: Consular examinations, health requirements, 
literacy test, cost of passage—several knew the pres- 
ent steerage rates —money at end of voyage, laws 
against contract labor and securing of positions by 
American friends. However, a number believed that 
America should yet be a land of opportunity—less re- 
stricted than it is. 

The talk on this topic was given by the former 
director of immigrant education of the city. Besides 
her experience in school and in foreign homes, she 
had learned much from traveling in southeastern 
Europe, and, therefore, discussed the “new” immigra- 
tion rather sympathetically. 

The points she discussed were the various quotas 
and rate at which they are filled. Separation of 
families she objected to strongly. She has known 
some pitiful cases. Desertion of European families 
entails an unfair burden on the home country and 
leads to immorality in America. 

The question of naturalization and allegiance, as a 
rule, is not very thoroughly covered in the usual text- 
books. It is generally described as a simple process 
of swearing “off” and “on.” The usual exception is 
that France asks minors to declare their intention if 
they wish to retain American citizenship. Our 
speaker said that neither Italy nor Greece fully rec- 
ognize our principle of single and individual alle- 
giance. A Greek friend of hers arranged for his 
fiancée to come to France for their wedding because 
he feared that he might be held in Greece for mili- 
tary service. In Italy, even children returning from 
the United States might run into difficulties. 

American citizens are not accorded equal privileges 
abroad. An Armenian girl naturalized in the United 
States was held up on the gangplank in Constantino- 
ple. She was not allowed to leave the ship and paid 
to visit a relative on the gangplank. With Ar- 
menian shrewdness, her other relatives lined up close 
to her port hole where they visited for several days. 


This talk was a slight corrective against a ten- 
dency to over-restriction. 

Our study of crime was rather brief, but very in- 
teresting. 

Students made reports about various penal insti- 
tutions in the state. Many felt that radios made 
prison life too pleasant! However, no one consid- 
ered answering the penitentiary warden’s advertise- 
ment asking fox a good catcher for his other eight. 

We found an interesting fact in a survey made 
by a committee from the General Assembly a few 
years ago. This stated that American-born outnum- 
bered the foreign-born in Ohio penal institutions. 

The problems of enforced and harmful idleness 
caused by opposition to prison-made goods being 
placed upon the market, we did not solve. Everyone 
opposed contract labor on roads. 

The majority thought Ohio should have suspended 
sentences for the first offense for adults and minors. 
They generally approved of the Baumes Law. ‘They 
criticized easy pardons and poorly supervised paroles 
for reversing the ection of the courts. Almost every- 
one knew Darrow’s views on capital punishment. 
They were not so sure of their own. 

The majority admired the efficiency of Scotland 
Yard and there was a common belief that Great 
Britain handles crime better than the United States. 
However, several said that London does not have the 
racial conglomeration of New York City. No one 
tried to excuse Chicago for her crime—nor for pro- 
ducing “Big Bill.” One boy handed in some very 
good cartoons. “Big Bill” he sketched as the largest 
in a flock of vultures that were picking Chicago to 
the bone. 

The reasons cited for the defeat of justice in the 
United States were sloppy sentimentality, activities 
of professional bondsmen, delay in trials, ignorance 
and dishonesty of jurors. Yet, no one wanted to con- 
sider dropping the jury system. 

Bootlegging was named repeatedly as a cause of 
many crimes. Children of foreign parents made the 
statement rather surprisingly often that unnatural- 
ized bootleggers forced American citizens into a life 
of crime. These are the children who favored strict 
immigration laws. 

Many felt that disregard of the Eighteenth 
Amendment created disrespect for laws in general. 
In oral recitations, they said that the law should be 
enforced or repealed. One day when I told them 
to write what they sincerely thought, I collected 
some views on the Volstead Act. As the city is a 
community originally German, French and Swiss, I 
was not surprised at the reactions that came in. 
Many of the boys maintained that beer and light 
wines were not intoxicating. ‘They also said that a 
dishonest bootlegger should be tried for murder. In 
the discussion the next day, they almost mobbed me 
when I said that I did not particularly pity a person 
for what happened if he took a chance on bootleg 
liquor. However, I appreciated the fact that they be- 
lieved in an “honest” label for poison. One girl 
wrote this sentence: ‘Two classes are interested in 
liquor—society and the underworld.” With the ex- 
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ception of this one set of reactions, we discussed the 
Eighteenth Amendment only abstractly! The cause 
of this discussion was a sentence of Ashley’s as fol- 
lows: “The amount of law evasion and lawbreaking 
under the Eighteenth Amendment is one of the un- 
fortunate experiences of the American people in 
recent years.” 

Poverty, extravagance and unemployment lead to 
crime. Ashley, in his New Civics, by the discussion 
about unemployment opened the boys’ eyes to the 
need of a trade or profession more than a dozen lec- 
tures would. 

Juvenile crime was rather frankly discussed— 
especially, stealing by the “victims.” They felt that 
recovery was possible mainly through their own 
efforts. They resented the fact that stealing oc- 
curred at school. There was an undercurrent of 
blame for teachers, but no one offered a solution! 
They did feel that high school should not be a train- 
ing school for thieves. They named higher institu- 
tions where they thought stealing was too frequent. 
The boys knew what grand larceny is in our state, 
and also knew of instances of undervaluing a stolen 
article a few cents to save a boy from the charge. 

As a rule, there was the view that industrial schools 
do not reform. Yet I have heard boys criticise our 
juvenile court for not sentencing boys whom they 
considered “repeaters.” 

I found a deep respect for our Supreme Court, for 
constitutional law, for men like Taft and Hughes— 
and a profound disgust for the Teapot Dome and 
kindred cases. Nevertheless, many said they would 
prefer a rich man’s chance in court only because he 
could retain the best counsel. 

The woman from the Juvenile Court took a big, 
and, as she said, almost hopeless subject, “The 
Causes and Prevention of Juvenile Crime.” She 


gave as the main causes feeble-mindedness, disease, - 


maladjustment and misunderstanding between par- 
ents and children, and untrained attitude towards 
recreation. 

The solution for feeble-mindedness is institutional 
care for the present and eugenic marriage for the 
future. 

She illustrated poorly adjusted homes as follows: 
An Italian married for his second wife a woman who 
could speak only Italian. His little boys had for- 
gotten what Italian they knew. The stepmother 
whipped them repeatedly for their seeming dis- 
obedience to her commands. As a result, they ran 
off. Then they stayed out at night. At the age of 
eight, one of these boys was an accomplished and 
habitual thief. 

Boys generally begin their career of misdeeds by the 
sequence of running off, staying out at night, steal- 
ing food from push-carts or gardens. Stealing at 
school is common, then breaking into stores follows. 

A very small boy in court listed his thefts on two 
large sheets of paper. He prefaced each item with 
the words, “I stoled.” Finally he gave up and said, 
“And I guess I stoled a lot of other things.” 


Almost all juvenile offenders come from homes 
broken by some cause—death, disgrace, or divorce. 
One of the big problems of the court is to salvage 
these children before they are total wrecks. 

Girls generally begin their misdeeds by staying 
out late. A typical excuse is that they go to a 
“show,” then some place to “eat,” and finally for an 
automobile ride. ‘Therefore, they say they should 
not be expected to have a good time and be able to 
get home before two or three o'clock. 

One way the court tries to stop this is by telling 
the girls that their good looks will soon be gone 
without proper rest. The highest mortality in tuber- 
culosis is among girls from eighteen to twenty-one. 
The causes are undernourishment, loss of sleep, and 
failure to dress warmly. 

The pupils were greatly pleased when she told 
them that she held them up as examples of boys and 
girls who had “‘really good times” without staying out 
all night. 

Playgrounds sometimes prove a problem especially 
at night. 

One of her colleagues believes that our schools 
could prevent some juvenile crime by introducing 
manual training a few years earlier. Hatred of 
school comes from inability to keep up. Then 
truancy develops into misdemeanors. 

High grade morons constitute the gravest prob- 
lem for the Juvenile Court. They appear normal. 
Intelligent and sly, they plan and execute crime un- 
detected. As a typical case she gave this illustration. 
The local court had sentenced a girl of this type and 
were ready to take her to an institution. She es- 
caped and went into another state. While there, she 
married a bandit. Later, she deserted him and their 
child. Finally she came home. Her relatives asked 
the court to place her in a penal institution. Without 
going into morbid details, this speaker gave the class 
a great deal to think about. I believe they realized 
a little better the problem the court faces in trying to 
deal with offenders without sentencing them. 

The solution for juvenile delinquency was obe- 
dience to parents and their better understanding of 
their children. 

The editor of one of the city papers gave the talk 
on “National Conventions.”’ His paper recently re- 
ceived the Pulitzer prize for civic service. He is the 
successor of an editor who was murdered because he 
opposed crime. The pupils listened to him with re 
spect. 

Our preliminary study was based on a list of one 
hundred questions sent out by the superintendent of 
schools to all the history teachers. After a good deal 
of research we still did not know enough to be in 
telligent delegates. 

Mr. M———— had attended the conventions of both 
parties in 1924 and 1928. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic conventions, and in 1924 headed the Cox 
delegation from Ohio. 

He explained the regulations of both parties for 
the number of delegates. He discussed the “mis 
sion” of the temporary chairman and the keynote 
speech. (Most of my pupils had heard Senator Fess 
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and had read Bowers’ “Party Battles of the Jack- 
son Period.’ A smaller number had read ‘‘Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton.”) Then he told about the com- 
mittee on credentials, platform, nominations of 
favorite sons, balloting, and the final nomination. 

Many a good man’s chances are ruined, he said, 
by the traditional half hour nominating speech which 
is often interrupted by impatient heckling. 

In giving examples of hotel conferences and dark 
horses, he said they were common to both parties. 

Kansas City was chosen, he explained, in the hope 
of holding the farmers of the West who have not 
been satisfied with the administration. Houston was 
chosen for two reasons, one to show the South that 
Smith is not the “being with horns’ as he is some- 
times represented. The other reason was to meet 
the maximum opposition in the driest and most anti- 
Catholic section. 

He said that Hoover, a man with a fine record, 
might be nominated almost immediately. However, 
he added, he did not have all the influential men in 
the party for friends. 

Mr. M — then described the convention of 
1924, 

Newton Baker made the strongest plea possible 
to follow the policies of Wilson. This question of 
the League proved “somewhat of an embarrassment” 
to the followers of Cox. 

As the balloting went on, Cox’s friends tried to 
hold the delegates in line. The chairman of the 
New York delegation finally objected to casting the 
96 votes as a unit, as he said, because some of the 
delegates were absent. He was immediately sur- 
rounded. Mr. M——-——~ intended to “reason” with 
him. Someone else told him to vote as directed or 
go home on a cot. He voted according to orders. 


Worn-out by the intolerable heat and the long con- 
tinued balloting, the convention went on the rocks 
when a resolution concerning the Klan was intro- 
duced. What followed, Mr. M—-—-—- said was a dis- 
grace and the most humiliating experience of his life. 

He said to the pupils, “You think that a religious 
war outside the Middle Ages would be impossible. 
What I saw there made me change my mind. Men 
and women, whom I know personally to be refined 
and courteous, went mad. Squads of police were sent 
in. I saw men with blood in their eyes tear up the 
standards to hammer each other over the head.” 

At one time the bitterness was so great that they 
talked of going home without making a nomination. 
Ashamed to do this, they nominated a man with a fine 
record. As a result of the bitterness that had been 
aroused, Mr. M said that he “didn’t have the 
ghost of a chance.” 

This speaker broke the record, for when the bell 
rang not a pupil moved. Tor several days I heard 
the same remark, “I wish we could have heard more 
of that.” 

The experiment is worth repeating because of the 
interest it developed. 

High school students have neither a broad nor 
deep background in constitutional civics, but it is sur- 
prising how much progress they make when they be- 
come interested. Their “freedom of speech” made 
me alternately laugh and shiver. I found it ocea- 
sionally necessary to remind them that freedom of 
speech must also be responsible speech. As a rule, 
what they said they sincerely believed and they were 
not afraid to express their views. And, after all, this 
is one of the greatest virtues in the great experiment 
of democracy. 


Remembering and Forgetting of Various 
Kinds of Historical Knowledge by VII B Pupils 


BY SARAH JANET BASSETT, Pu.D., BALTIMORE 


What kinds of historical knowledge are remem- 
bered and what kinds are forgotten? The present 
paper reports data from testing 64 VII B* pupils— 
37 boys and 27 girls—who were given history tests 
devised by the writer, at four-month intervals; 
namely, January, May, and September, 1926 and 
1927. ‘These pupils were typical children of large 
city schools, since they were selected to cover wide 
ranges of intelligence levels, grade progress, chrono- 
logical ages, interest, and effort. An examination of 
the grade progress of the 64 VII B pupils showed 
that five of them made rapid progress, thirty-one 
normal progress, and twenty-eight of them slow 
progress. 

The history tests, based on the material outlined in 
“The Social Studies Course of Study for Senior and 
Junior High Schools in the City of Baltimore,” were 
prepared to cover the two major topics stressed in 
Grade VII B; namely (1) “The American Revolu- 


tion and the Birth of a New Nation, and (2) Organi- 
zation and Foreign Affairs to 1800.” Forty true- 
false questions, ten completion, twenty multiple- 
choice, and a choice of three out of four modified-essay 
questions were given, one-half to each of the two 
major topics of the course of study. Care was taken 
to avoid repeating the same history knowledge in the 
four types of tests. Attention was given to the 
vocabulary. The questions were devised to cover 
wide ranges of difficulty, yet not in any regular 
sequence. In the preparation of the true-false ques- 
tions, it seemed advisable to keep the number of false 
statements equal to the number of true statements, 
though not in any fixed sequence. Tour choices, 
designated by (a), (b), (c), and (d) were given in 
each multiple-choice question; hence, out of the 
twenty questions, five of these correct choices were 
a’s, five b’s, five c’s, and the remaining five were d's, 
all arranged in mixed sequence.’ 
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EvipeNces or REMEMBERING AND ForGETTING 

Are there any evidences of remembering and for- 
getting of the same history knowledge at different 
intervals of time by the same individual cases? 
Table I attempts to answer this question. The few 
illustrative questions are numbered in the Table to 
correspond with those on the test. A mark (1) sig- 
nifies that the individual cases A, B, C, etc., answered 
the question incorrectly, while (O) designates the 
omission of a question. Blank spaces represent ques- 
tions answered correctly. 

The questions and cases selected in Table I were 
chosen because they were representative of those 
analyzed. The questions are: 

3. True-False: The American colonists quickly got 
rid of all their old-world customs. 

11. T'rue-False: The representative type of govern- 
ment in the New England Colonies was similar 
to the Virginia House of Burgesses in every way. 

28. True-False: Burgoyne surrendered to General 
Gage at Saratoga. 

2. Completion: One important 
colonial home was the great 
means of heating. 

7. Multiple-Choice: Home manufacturing was 
helped by the (a) Daughters of Liberty; (b) 
smuggling; (c) Hat Act; (d) Intolerance Act. 

An examination of Table I shows that case A for- 
got the third question on the initial test and after 
intervals of four, twelve, and sixteen months, yet, 


part of every 
, the only 


this girl remembered it at the eight-month interval. 
Case C forgot it at the eight and twelve-month inter- 
val, but recalled it at all other time intervals. Case 
I failed to answer the third question on all the tests. 
Question 11 is forgotten at certain times and then 
remembered by cases A, C, G, and H, yet cases D 
and E were unable to answer this question at any 
time. Question 28 gave considerable trouble to 
cases A, B, D, F, H, and I, since they could not 
answer it on any of the tests. Case C retained the 
answer to the true-false statement, number 28, on the 
initial test and on the four-month retest, but he 
answered it incorrectly on the eight and twelve-month 
tests, and omitted it on the sixteen-month interval. 
Only one child, a girl, omitted the second question on 
the twelve and sixteen-month interval. Case A failed 
to answer question 7 on the initial and four-month 
test, but retained it on the other time intervals. Case 
B remembered the question on all but the twelve and 
sixteen-month intervals. Consequently, a question 
which is known at one interval may be forgotten by 
another time. Some pupils forget a question and are 
never able to remember it again. 

These conclusions are consistent with the study of 
P. B. Ballard * (1913), in which he found that im 
provement sometimes preceded forgetfulness.  \W. 
Brown (1923) arrived at a similar conclusion, which 
he attempts to explain in the following manner: 
“The list of items which can be recalled at any given 
time is determined partly by association cues or 


Tarr I 
Analysis of History Knowledge Retained and Forgotten by Individual Cases in Grade VII B 


True-False Statements 


Completion Multiple-Choice 


Time No. 3 No. 11 No, 28 No. 2 No. 7 
Intervals 0 4 8$ 12 #16 0 4 8 12 16 0 8 12 16 0 4 8 1 16 0 4 8 12 16 
A 1 1 1 l 1 0 O | 1 l 

B l 1 | ] 
D 0 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
E l 1 1 1 1 1 1 | l 0 
F 1 1 1 1 
G 1 1 l 1 
H l 0 1 1 1 l 1 1 i @ 1 
I 1 1 & 4 
Taste II 
Analysis of History Knowledge Retained and Forgotten by 64 VII B Pupils 
Time Intervals in Months Time Intervals in Months 
Ques. No. 0 4 8 12 16 Ques. No. 0 4 8 12 16 
> 9 s 10 6 12 Q7 43, 43 45 48 
37 8 ~ 16 17 15 36 Q4 43 45 49 53 
5 6 17 17 16 17 10 28 45 43 46 46 
y 12 14 12 13 12 12 28 36 36 35 35 
21 12 18 14 14 13 19 28 45 45 35 35 


* Times question 4 failed to be answered correctly on the initial test, etc., for the other time intervals 


Taste III 
Means of the Forgetting for the Political, Economic, Social, and Military History 


0 
Mean for Political Questions 21,83 
Mean for Economic Questions 20,19 
Mean for Social Questions 17.00 
Mean for Military Questions 15.63 


Time Intervals in Months 


4 8 12 16 
29.22 31.87 32.87 34.65 
26.19 27.13 31.31 30.94 
20.40 21.27 22.13 23.40 
21.88 22.25 26.50 25.94 
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stimuli which only happen to be present at that time, 
but which are adequate to insure the recall of several 
weak items. At another time a somewhat different 
set of cues will be present, a somewhat different list 
of items will be recalled.” * 


Kinps or History KNowLepGe Rerainep 
AND ForGorren 

What kinds of history knowledge are retained? 
What kinds are forgotten? ‘Table II gives the sta- 
tistical results for ten questions that are representa- 
tive of the seventy questions—true-false, completion, 
and multiple-choice—which have been analyzed on 
the VII B test. The numbers which are starred in 
the first column refer to knowledge which is well 
remembered. For instance, question 4—‘Down to 
the end of the colonial period many of the houses 
were made of roughly dressed logs’’-—characterizes 
historical knowledge which was long-retained. On 
the test given at the end of a semester only three 
pupils out of 64 VII B’s failed to answer the ques- 
tion, while after sixteen months but six of them did 
not answer it. A further examination of Table Il 
will give the tabulated evidence of the other kinds of 
historical knowledge that was well retained. These 
questions are: 37, The Constitution says that each 
state shall have the same number of Senators; 5, 
Franklin tried to help us by asking aid from the 
King of --—-—_--; 9, One of the Maryland signers 
of the Declaration of Independence was (a) Lee, 
(b) McHenry, (c) Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
(d) Sherman; 21, Washington's Foreign Policy was 
(a) to stay out of European struggles, (b) to send 
the fighting nations money, (c) to enter into their 
wars, (d) to help them make their peace treaties. 

These kinds of history knowledge were well re- 
tained because question 4 relates to a concrete and 
personal situation easily within the grasp of the 
pupils. All the evidence from this experiment shows 
that knowledge which is linked up with the child’s 
experience soon becomes data for reasoning, generali- 
zation, and application, so that after long intervals it 
was remembered. Question 37 was retained since it 
relates to history which, when taught, was made real 
to the child by having him relive the conditions 
involved in the formation of our Federal Constitution 
and the wisdom of giving each state, regardless of 
size, two members in the Senate. School clubs and 
various extra-curricular activities afforded oppor- 
tunities for pupil participation in experiences com- 
parable to those in question 37. Not only does 
reliving historical events help in their retention, but 
the proper understanding of the present depends 
upon the comprehension of antecedent processes. 
Question 5 was retained because the epoch-making 
event of Franklin's visit to the Court of Louis XVI 
was dramatized and the pictures of the same were 
shown. Again, the knowledge involved in question 9 
was similar to the situation in question 5. Question 
21 was impressed upon the child's mind in the teach- 
ing of it. Contrast and similarity of past and foreign 


policies of the United States were stressed so that 
the pupils might recognize the change in these, so 
essential to the proper conception of history. 

Table II gives, also, the evidence for the kinds of 
history which were readily forgotten. The ques- 
tions are: 12, The colonists had little chance to 
practice self-government because of the power of the 
royal governors in all of the colonies; 36, ‘Thomas 
Jefferson was the author of the Constitution; 10, The 
first Secretary of the Treasury was ------———; 12, 
The last of the states to agree to the Articles of Con- 
federation was (a) Maryland, (b) Rhode Island, (c) 
Delaware, (d) Georgia; and question 19, “We, the 
people of the United States,” are the opening words 
of (a) Patrick Henry’s speech, (b) Circular Letter, 
(c) Constitution, (d) Washington's Farewell Speech. 

Questions 12 on the true-false test and 12 and 19 
on the multiple-choice test were given, illustrating the 
inability of seventh-grade jupils to comprehend 
thoroughly, or to retain, the abstract knowledge and 
technical phraseology necessitated in legal documents 
and government. This use of the term “government” 
is not to be considered synonymous with the concrete 
affairs of everyday civic life. That questions 36 and 
10 were forgotten so frequently may be due to a con- 
fusion, with the increase of time, of the names of 
prominent men, Although the evidence is lacking in 
this brief discussion, for the generalization that pupils 
confuse the names of places as well as those of per- 
sons, it is given in the writer's study on the retention 
of history.° This finding is in keeping with that of 
Garry C. Myers® (1917), who concludes that wrong 
answers are due to wrong connections of historical 
facts. Since pupils forget because of such confusions, 
the history teachers should be wide awake to the 
realization that forgetting of historical knowledge 
can be lessened by making definite impressions on the 
mind of the child. Individuals differ in their ability 
to grasp history and the teachers should use every 
available aid to meet these differences. 

Another interesting bit of evidence as to the kinds 
of historical knowledge which was forgotten is 
revealed by Table III, where the seventy questions 
have been treated on the bases of political, economic, 
social, and military history. 

On the VII B history test, there were twenty-three 
political, sixteen economic, fifteen social, and sixteen 
military questions. According to Table III, the mean 
forgetting for the political phases of history was 
greater on every test than that of the other questions; 
the economic questions ranked second, while the 
social and military questions interchanged rank in 
forgetting with the lapse of time. After the lapse of 
sixteen months, the questions were forgotten in the 
following order, political, economic, military, and 
social, 

ConcLusions 

1. In the light of the evidence of the present study, 
some VII B pupils remember history knowledge at 
one time interval, forget it at another, and yet recall 
it later. 
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2. In general, inability to remember history knowl- 
edge at one time interval means its total loss for all 
time. 

3. History knowledge which is concrete and per- 
sonal tends to be well remembered. 

4. Heroes and historic episodes which have received 
considerable empliasis in teaching are retained after 
long time intervals. lor educational procedure, this 
is worthy of note, since history instruction needs to 
stress the high points through enrichment of subject- 
matter, use of pictures and posters, characterizations 
and dramatizations, and pupil participation wherever 
possible in reliving the historical situations. 

5. History knowledge is forgotten by seventh-grade 
pupils if it leads to a confusion of the names of per- 
sons and places, as well as; to an inability to grasp 
and retain abstractions and technicalities of legal 
documents and governmental procedure. 

6. Political and economic phases of history are for- 
gotten more easily than social and military history. 

7. Much scientific and objective experimentation 


needs to be done with the analysis of history ques- 
tions on various retests. ‘The writer has on hand 
about 300,000 such questions which she wishes to 
analyze some time in the near future. 

* The B division designates the lower section of the grade. 

* Several history teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
criticized the tests. In a class of Experimental Education 
at the Johns Hopkins University, conducted by Dr, Fowler 
Dell Brooks, many practical suggestions were received, 
The tests were given to a tryout class. With due considera- 
tion of all the help thus secured, the writer corrected and 
modified the original test. 

* Ballard, P. B., “Obliviscence and Reminiscence.” British 
Journal of Psychology. Monograph Supplement, Vol. 1, 
p. 82, 1913, 

* Brown, W., “To What Extent Is Memory Measured by 
a Single Recall?’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
Vol. 6, pp. 377-382, 1923. 

* Bassett, S. J., Retention of History in the Sixth, Seventh, 
and Kighth Grades, with Special Reference to the Factors 
That Influence Retention. The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Education, No, 12, p. 111, 1928. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 

*Mrers, Garry C., “Delayed Recall in History.” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 8, pp. 275-288, 1917. 


Review Work as a Game 


BY PROFESSOR O. W. STEPHENSON AND LUCILE BOPASS, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Teachers of history, and of the social studies 
generally, usually are ready to welcome any teaching 
device which adds to the interest of a class activity, 
and at the same time increases the pupils’ knowledge 
of the subject-matter with which the activity deals. 
In many high schools of the country, the game of 
baseball has been effectually applied to certain types 
of procedure, especially to that of preparing and 
answering questions for purposes of review. As 
played in classes of the Social Science Department 
of the University of Michigan High School,’ the game 
has been productive not only of heightened interest 
and a larger fund of information, but, as will appear 
later, it has helped to solve some of the more serious 
problems which always arise in connection with re- 
view work, and it opens the way for the exercise of 
some of the more important attributes of good citizen- 
ship. 

As has been suggested, the game is played in con- 
nection with the use of lists of questions which the 
pupils have prepared for purposes of review. When 
a unit of work has been covered, the questions are 
either prepared outside of the regular class hour or 
they are prepared in the classroom under the super- 
vision of the teacher. 

When the assignment is laid out, instructions are 
given by the teacher both as to the number and the 
character of the questions to be prepared. To take 
care of the individual differences among the pupils 
as to speed, skill in forming questions, ete., a mini- 
mum number of questions is set, each pupil being re- 
quired to have ready when the game begins at least 
this minimum number. No maximum number is 
determined upon, but the more willing and capable 
workers are encouraged to achieve as much above this 


minimum as possible. Moreover, the pupils are in- 
structed in the art of framing questions of different 
types, with due regard to such qualities as those of 
brevity, simplicity, clearness, definiteness and good 
English. In this connection it is pointed out that 
the questions may be of such a character as to call 
for a knowledge of simple facts, those which involve 
comparisons, contrasts, a statement or statements of 
relationships, classification, reorganization, cause and 
effect, analysis, definition, and those which call 
for an explanation or interpretation of words, 
phrases, sentences, ete. These and other types of 
questions are discussed and illustrated in class pre 
liminary to the preparation of the questions, and at 
the same time the pupils are warned against framing 
questions which will take too much time to answer or 
any which are so easy that anyone can answer them 
or which deal with matters of little importance. The 
instructions for the assignment are closed with thie 
statement by the teacher that the questions are to be 
neatly written in ink; that they are to be handed in 
and evaluated when the game is over and that this 
evaluation will depend upon the number of questions 
made out, together with such elements of quality as 
were mentioned in the discussion when the assign 
ment is made. The value of an assignment of this 
kind needs no comment. 

When the pupils are ready with their questions, the 
general arrangements for playing the game are made. 
Captains are chosen and the class is divided into 
two teams, either by the choice of the captains them 
selves, choosing alternately, or arbitrarily by the 
teacher if the latter is desirous of saving as much 
time as possible. After the teams have been chosen, 
the opposing members take seats on opposing sides of 
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the room, the batting and pitching orders being 
governed by the seating arrangement, as determined 
by the captain. While the game is being played, all 
the members of one team are pitchers and all the 
members of the other team are batters. If the num- 
ber of players is limited to nine on a side, and there 
are more than eighteen in the class, those who are not 
either pitchers or batters act as substitutes. It is 
understood, however, that once a player has with- 
drawn from the game, or has been put out of it, he 
cannot return until that particular game has come to 
an end. A shrewd captain is quick to see the ad- 
vantage of choosing able teammates, and he is equally 
as quick to see the advantage of arranging his batting 
order in such a way as is most likely to produce 
scores. Obviously, if outs are interspersed with 
“hits,” rather than having several hits in succession, 
it is not possible to get the players around the bases 
before a side is retired, unless those who do bat 
successfully make two-base hits. 

The game proceeds in accordance with rules which 
govern (A) Umpiring, (B) Batting, (C) Base-run- 
ning, (D) Outs, (FE) Pitching, (Ff) Errors, (G) 
Innings and (H) Miscellaneous matters. At first it 
may appear that there are too many rules for the 
pupils to keep in mind, but reading them over will 
show how simple they are and how easy they are to 
apply. 


A. Tur Umpire. 


The teacher acts as umpire and scorekeeper. In 
the former capacity he judges all matters which may 
be in dispute: the fairness of questions; whether a 
question should be ruled out and another substituted 
in its place; whether a batter is entitled to a base; 
whether a runner, or runners, are entitled to advance ; 
whether an error has been made, or whether there 
has been a violation of any of the rules listed below. 
In his capacity as scorekeeper, and to enable the 
pupils better to watch the progress of the game, he 
records, in one place on the blackboard, the runs and 
outs as they are made. In another place he indicates 
on a diamond drawn for the purpose, the position of 
each base-runner; and in a third and more permanent 
place he records the outs and total scores for each 
inning. If the umpire experiences difficulty in mak 
ing a judgment he can ask the members of the class 
to assist him, the vote of the majority of the whole 
class deciding the disputed point. 

The game is begun by having the captain of the 
side at bat rise in his place and attempt successfully 
to answer (“hit’’) the first question, this question to 
be asked (‘‘pitched’’) by the opposing captain. ‘This 
batter and each succeeding batter must perform 
according to the following rules: 


B. Batrrine Rutes. 


1. A batter may not bat out of his regular turn. 

2. He must begin his answer within eight seconds 
of the time when the statement of a question is 
complete. 

. He may have but one trial at answering before 
he either becomes a base-runner or is out. 

t. He may go to first base if he answers a simple 
question to the satisfaction of the umpire; to 


0 
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6. 


second base if he answers a double question to 
the satisfaction of the umpire. A batter is never 
entitled to more than two bases. 

. A batter may go to first base if a pitcher is not 
ready to ask a question within five seconds of 
the time when the last batter either went to first 


base or was put out by failing to answer a 
question. 


i. If a question has already caused two outs on 


one side it cannot be asked of that side again, 
but immediately after the second out the one 
who asked it must himself answer it. If he can- 
not answer his own question the last out does 
not count and the batter is allowed to go to first 
base instead, 

. A batter may go to first base whenever a member 
of the opposing team attempts to assist the 
pitcher or whenever an opposing player in any 
way attempts to disconcert him. (See Base-run- 
ning, rule No. 4, and “Outs,” rule No. 3.) 

. No player may advance a base on an out. 

. A substitute batter (“pinchhitter”) may take the 
place of the regular batter if the captain so 
desires. 

. If any player or substitute on the side that is 
pitching, because of inattention, cannot repeat 
either the question that has been asked or the 
answer that has been given, the batter may go 
to first base, providing the question and the an- 
swer have been offered in tones loud and distinct 
enough to be heard anywhere in the room, 

SE-RUNNING RULEs, 

. When a batter is permitted to go to first base 

he becomes a base-runner. 

A runner may advance only one base at a time, 

unless the runner behind him forces him to ad- 

vance two bases. 

A runner, or runners, may advance one base if 

a pitcher is not ready to pitch within five seconds, 

as stated in Batting Rule No. 5. 

A runner, or runners, may advance when a ques- 

tion has been satisfactorily answercd, or when 

an error has been made by the pitcher, or when 
someone on the pitching side attempts to dis- 

concert the batter. (See Batting Rule No. 7.) 

When a pitcher pitches out of turn, 

TS. 

. A batter is out if he fails to answer a question 
which the legitimate pitcher has asked, 

. A batter is out if he bats out of turn. 

. A batter is out if he attempts to disconcert the 

pitcher. 

A batter is out if a teammate attempts to give 

him assistance. 


+. A batter is out if any of his teammates cannot 


repeat an answer he has given or if he cannot 
repeat the question which called out that answer, 
providing the answer and the question have been 
offered in tones loud and distinet enough to be 
heard anywhere in the room, (See Batting Rule 
No. 10.) 

Three outs retires a side, the batters becoming 
the pitchers and the pitchers becoming — the 
batters. 


Prremine Rupes, 


3. 


A pitcher may not pitch out of his regular turn. 
Questions must be stated in tones loud and clear 
enough to be heard by anyone in the room, 

Each pupil on the pitching team may ask but 
one question, and that in his proper turn, unless 
he scores an out, in which case he may ask a 
second question, but this second question must 
be an entirely different one from the one first 
asked. 

. A simple question is one which calls for either 
one or two simple facts, reasons, ete., for its 
answer, 
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5. A double question is‘ one which calls for more 
than two simple facts, reasons, etc., for its an- 
swer. (See Batting Rule No. 4.) 

6. No question may call for more than four simple 
facts, reasons, etc., for its answer. (See Batting 
Rule No. 4.) 

7. A question asked twice by members of the same 
side may not again be asked by any member of 
that side. 

8. If a pitcher has used up all of his questions and 
he has satisfied the minimum requirements of the 
assignment, the next pitcher in the pitching order 
pitches in his stead. 

I’. Errors. 

1. An error is made when either a pitcher or a bat- 
ter pitches or bats out of his regular turn. 

2. An error is made when a question is asked in 
tones which are not loud and clear enough to be 
heard by everyone in the room, when the ques- 
tion is unfair, when it is not clear, when it ex- 
hibits faulty English, or when it is one that 
already has been answered. 

G. 

1. An inning has been played when each side has 
completed its turn at bat; that is, when each 
side has made three outs. 

(Nore—The number of innings to be played in 
any one game will depend upon the length of 
time to be devoted to the work of review, the 
number of questions the pupils make out, and the 
speed with which the game can be played.) 

H. Rvtes. 

1. Neither a pitcher nor a batter may withdraw a 
question which has been asked or an answer which 
has been given. 

2. Questions on the meaning of words, phrases, sen- 
tences, etc., may be asked, as also may questions 
on any illustrative and supplementary material 
which everyone has had an opportunity to use. 

3. There must be no disconcerting demonstration at 
any time on account of either outs or scores. 

4. A score is made when a runner reaches home from 
third base. 

5. If no more than one class hour can be devoted to 
a game, the game ends at the last complete inning 
before the end of the hour is reached. 

A study of these rules will show that their applica- 
tion to the type of work mentioned helps to solve 
some of the more serious problems a teacher faces in 
conducting almost any work in review. As a rule a 
resurvey of a unit of work is approached by the 
pupils with little or no enthusiasm. If they know, 
however, that the review is to be carried on in con- 
nection with a game of ball, the preparation of the 
questions is undertaken with a motivating urge which 
ordinarily is not present when work of this kind is 
begun. 

The spirit of competition also enters in connection 
with the number of questions the different pupils 
make out. There are always some who attempt to 
excel; and the knowledge that there is no maximum 
limit to the number of questions which can be pre- 
pared in itself is often spur enough to cause the 
ambitious pupils to make out as many as time and 
energy permit. Not always is a pupil able to use all 
of the questions on his list, but he receives due credit 
when his work is handed in. Moreover, during the 
game he has such a range of questions to select from 
that he is almost sure to have the satisfaction of find- 
ing one among them which is sufficiently hard as to 


cause an out and, possibly, keep an opposing player 


from making a score. It is extremely interesting, on 
the part of the teacher, to note the high-keyed efforts 
of the pitchers to retire the successive batters as the 
probability of scoring increases. On the other hand, 
it is equally as interesting, though it is an experience 
far less enjoyable to note the chagrin of a pitcher in 
the same tense situation when he has nothing but easy 
questions in his list. 

The problem of motivating the work of review and 
that of maintaining a high level of interest are closely 
related to the problem of a multiple response. Every 
teacher recognizes that efficiency in a procedure of 
this type depends chiefly upon the number and 
quality of the pupils’ responses. Anyone who reads 
the rules given in this article will see that there are 
several which are designed to keep each pupil alive 
to the wording of the questions as they are asked and 
to the nature of the answers that are returned. They 
require that each pupil shall pay the strictest atten- 
tion to what is going on or suffer to see his team- 
mates penalized as a result of his negligence. Some 
of the rules are intended to give each pupil as many 
opportunities to pitch and bat as possible; and others 
are intended to provide situations in which pupils are 
given an opportunity to exercise some of the more 
desirable qualities of citizenship such as co-operation, 
teamwork, responsibility, sense of fair play, proper 
restraint and good sportsmanship. In this game a 
pupil plays not for himself alone, but he plays for 
the sake of his team; to do poorly hurts not only him- 
self, but it hurts every member of the team to which 
he belongs. 

It sometimes happens that a teacher will employ a 
device which calls attention to itself rather than to 
the subject-matter with which it deals. In the base- 
ball game we have described, this is not the case. 
The conditions which the rules impose demand the 
strictest attention to the facts as they are brought 
out, and at the same time the whole procedure is 
socialized in such a way as to make the activity 
highly enjoyable. 


*The game has been found to work best in grades from 
eight to ten. 


Dom Luigi Sturzo gives a brief summary of the work of 
the Benedictines in the history of civilization in his account 
of the fourteenth centenary of Montecassino (Contemporary 
Review for February). The date of the foundation is 
memorable for making a beginning of the final form of 
western monasticism, important both for the rdle it played 
in the social structure of the Middle Ages and for all it 
contributed to our civilization. Montecassino was the con- 
crete embodiment of Benedict’s potent ideals. The present 
structure dates to the fifteenth century, but it has suf- 
fered a series of restorations. The modern Benedictine 
school of Beuron has achieved a triumph in the austere 
crypt, where the bones of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica 
rest together and also in the bright and linear frescoes of 
the saints’ rooms. The famous library of MSS. and old 
books is in the zealous care of the monks. Emperors such 
as Charlemagne, Popes such as Gregory VII, humble coun- 
try folk, and men of the world, saints such as Francis of 
Assisi and Ignatius of Loyola, artists and men of letters 
like Boccaccio in all ages have sought at Montecassino an 
hour of peace and uplifting. 


chr, 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By Com™Mirrer oN CurreNT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FoR THE SociaL STupres 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


The sessions of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, held in the Junior High School Auditorium, At- 
lantic City, February 22d, were centered about the con- 
sideration of classroom difficulties in the teaching of the 
social studies. In the morning session on classroom diffi- 
culties in subject-matter, the following persons read papers 
or discussed the subject from the standpoint of specific 
courses: Laura F, Barth, Keyser-Meehan School, Philadel- 
phia; Prudence Cutright, Director of Instructional Re- 
search, Minneapolis Public Schools; R. O. Hughes, As- 
sistant Director, Department of Curriculum Study, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools; Warren D. Renninger, Central 
High School, Philadelphia; Anna L, Stern, South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls; Lena C. Van _ Bibber, 
Towson Normal School. 

Some of the difficulties with respect to subject-matter, 
which were mentioned by most of the speakers, included: 
inadequate materials; textbooks which contain too much 
material on a wide range of topics without adequate treat- 
ment of the topics; difficulties with vocabularies; the large 
number of abstract ideas; the inadequate preliminary train- 
ing of pupils; antiquated courses of study; topics which 
are difficult for the pupils, such as the tariff, spoils sys- 
tem, finance, Monroe Doctrine, banking, railway regulation, 
and foreign relations; insufficient reference materials; in- 
adequate time allotment for the course in World History; 
the need for selective courses of study; the need for closer 
articulation of the work at different grade levels; the in- 
ability of pupils to comprehend materials in terms of their 
own experience. 

The afternoon session was centered about difficulties in 
teaching procedures. The following persons participated: 
Mildred M. Coughlin, Western High School, Baltimore; 
Jessie C. Evans, Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia; 
Grace R. Johnson, Central High School, Washington, D. C.; 
D. M. Melchior, Girard College, Philadelphia; Hazel A. 
Taylor, Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia; Helen D. 
White, Business High School, Washington, D, C.  Diffi- 
culties discussed in terms of the newer classroom pro- 
cedures included: the inefficiency superficiality of 
pupils in terms of study habits, written work, and general 
achievement; difficulties in meeting individual differences; 
problems in differentiated assignments and procedures; 
difficulties in instruction of pupils classified in terms of 
ability groups; overcrowded classes—one teacher reported 
a class of 64 pupils, with the usual class numbering more 
than 40 pupils: failure on the part of administrators to 
distinguish between competent instruction with smaller 
classes and superficial “mass production” which is inevitable 
in large classes; lack of reference materials and insufficient 
duplication of most-used books; lack of classroom equip- 
ment, such as tables, filing cases, storage space, etc.; lack 
of special social studies workrooms or laboratories; diffi- 
culties of the “floating teacher,” who uses different rooms 
throughout the day; increased amount of work which is 
inevitable for the teacher in the newer classroom pro- 
cedures; lack of facilities for mimeographing assignment 
sheets, guidance sheets, contracts, and units; lack of clerical 
help, with the waste of time, effort, and money, when the 
highly-paid teacher spends much time doing work which 
could be done by clerks at forty cents per hour. 

Many of the difficulties discussed were in reality due to 
poor organization and administration of the schools, with 
difficulties due to faulty program-making and schedules, 
lack of plans in the assignment of rooms, and lack of funds 
for essential equipment in the social studies, with large 
sums of money expended for high-priced cafeteria equip- 
ment, special rooms for the so-called practical courses, and 
general school equipment. There seemed to be general 
agreement on the part of the speakers that the newer and 
complicated classroom techniques require more adequately 


trained teachers, better classroom equipment, including 
tables and chairs instead of desks, facilities for mimeo- 
graphing materials, social studies workrooms, classroom 
libraries, and clerical assistance for the teachers. 

Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, presided at both sessions. 
There was a small attendance, but a large number of the 
teachers present participated in the discussion. 


The Geneva School of International Studies will hold its 
seventh annual session from July 14th to September 5th 
of this year, with a supplementary period beginning on 
September 8th (the first day of the meeting of the League 
Assembly), continuing to the close of the Assembly. The 
principal feature of the eight weeks’ course will be a series 
of weekly lectures and discussions on special subjects and 
problems bearing on the study of international affairs. 
Arranged by weeks, the topics and lecturers are as fol- 
lows, one series of lectures being in French, the other in 
‘nglish: First week, Geography: F. Maurette, head of the 
research division, International Labor Office; Isaiah Bow- 
man. Second week, the United States: André Siegfried; 
Alfred Longueil, University of California. Third week, 
Asia: Sir W. S. Marris, late governor of Agra and Oudh; 
Professor Massignon, Collége de France. Fourth week, 
Education: Professor Piaget, Geneva; J. Dover Wilson, 
University of London. Fifth week, History: R,. Coupland, 
Oxford; Louis Eisenmann, University of Paris. Sixth 
week, Sociology: Wilhelm Haas, Hochschule fiir Politik; 
Bronislaw Malinowski, University of London; Eben Mum- 
ford, University of Michigan. Seventh week, Economics: 
Henry Clay, University of Manchester; Henri Hauser, 
University of Paris. Eighth week, Law: J. L. Brierly, 
Oxford; Georges Scelle, University of Dijon. 

In addition to these lecturers, there is attached to the 
school a staff of tutors, who meet the students in small 
groups for discussion of the lectures. Furthermore, Pro- 
fessor Alfred Zimmern, director of the school, lectures 
frequently and conducts a seminar for advanced students. 
There are other frequent lectures, members of the League 
Secretariat and distinguished visitors to Geneva being 
drawn on. 

Last summer the student enrollment was 450, represent- 
ing 37 different countries. The total staff consisted of 61 
different lecturers, representing 21 different countries. Ses- 
sions of the school are held in the Conservatory of Music, 
opposite the University. The students, as far as possible, 
find living accommodations near each other, with Geneva 
families, where they will hear the best of French, and 
advantage is taken of all the resources of the city as a 
human laboratory for the study of contemporary world 
affairs for students of university rank. In general, no 
American students of rank below seniors would be accepta- 
ble. The American members of the advisory committee 
are David Hunter Miller and Charles P. Howland. The 
school is affiliated with the University of Buffalo, through 
which arrangements may be made for accrediting toward 
an American degree work done at the school. Further 
information regarding the school may be had on application 
to the New York office at 218 Madison Avenue. 


A conference on Canadian History was held at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, March 11, 1930, Professor Edward 
Tuthill presiding. The following program was provided: 
Annexation Sentiment in Kentucky prior to 1812, Mr. 
Ellery L. Hall; discussion led by Professor Charles M. 
Knapp. ‘The Newfoundland Fisheries prior to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Mr. Robert G. Lunde. Saint Pierre and . 
Miquelon, Mr. Harry R. Lynn. Greetings and Comment, 
Professor Reginald G. Trotter, Professor of History, 
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Queen’s University, Kingston. At the luncheon confer- 
ence the study of Canadian History in the United States 
was discussed. At the afternoon session was an address, 
“The Formation of the Dominion of Canada,” by Professor 
Reginald G. Trotter. 


E, G. Lockhart, in the February issue of Religious Edu- 
cation, presents some results of an investigation of “The 
Attitudes of Children Toward Certain Laws.” The pur- 
pose of the investigation centers about children’s attitudes 
toward certain laws, and the influence of age, intelligence, 
socio-economic status, and sex on the development and 
change of attitudes toward laws. The method involved the 
construction of a law attitudes test, excerpts of which are 
given. Two laws familiar in some degree to children were 
used; each Jaw was embodied in a concrete situation in 
which it was obeyed or broken; three questions were asked 
about each situation, and the attitudes of children were 
inferred from the answers to the questions. In order to 
determine some standards toward the laws, fifty lawyers 
and fifty graduate students submitted replies to the test, 
and when 80 per cent. of these groups agreed upon an 
answer it was accepted as the correct answer. The test 
was administered to 3,500 pupils in grades four through 
twelve, enrolled in different types of schools. The Otis 
tests and the Sims Score Card were also used. Findings 
include: (1) children approach the adult attitude toward 
law as they advance toward the higher grades; (2) the 
attitudes of children toward laws approach those of adults 
in the higher levels of intelligence; (3) the most intelligent 
high school pupils draw away from the attitudes held by 
adults; (4) sex is not a prominent factor in attitudes 
toward laws; (5) socio-economic status is also of no con 
sequence; (6) children in different types of communities 
hold approximately the same attitudes. 


Robert M, Coleman, in the February issue of New Jersey 
Journal of Education (Newark, 33 Lehigh Avenue), de- 
scribes “An Experiment in Meeting Individual Differences 
in First Term Civics.” In five classes the writer found a 
difference of more than four years between the oldest and 
youngest pupils, with a median range of 14 years 3 months. 
The median I. Q. was 115, with a range from 73 to 142 
for the entire group. Results on a standardized test in 
civics showed a range from 31 to 98, with a median of 75. 
The work was organized in the form of differentiated as- 
signments, some of which are reproduced. Three-level 
assignments included the use of a notebook, and much of 
the work was done out of class. On the basis of a two 
months’ trial, the writer states that: (1) only a small 
minority limit themselves to the minimum assignment; 
(2) more pupils tried the next higher levels of assignments 
the second month than during the first; (3) the total num- 
ber of failures was reduced from 25 to 10; (4) the number 
of honor grades increased from 81 to 147; (5) the pupils 
complete a larger amount of work; (6) the quality of work 
improved; (7) pupils show greater interest. The principal 
objection to the three-level assignment plan is that plans 
mean a marked increase in the work of the teacher. 


Lenna FE. Smock, in “The Relative Difficulty of the Read- 
ing Content of the Intermediate Grade History Textbooks 
Commonly Used in the State of Indiana,” in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, presents results of an investigation of the two- 
fold problem—‘“First, an attempt....to compare each of the 
books (five most commonly used textbooks for Grades IV- 
VI) by grade on the basis of general and technical vocabu- 
lary, and, second, an attempt is made to compare each of 
the books by grade on the basis of sentence difficulty.” 
The random sampling method was used to obtain the gen- 
eral and technical vocabulary of the books. Two samplings 
of about 1,000 words each were made from each book, and 
the index values of the words were obtained through the 
use of the Teacher's Word Book, and then the index value 
of each book was determined. The different 


uncommon 


(technical) words, the total uncommon words, the different 
zero value words, and the total zero value words were 
counted. Paragraphs from different textbooks were used 
in the construction of two forms of a test, which were 
administered to 104 fifth-grade children in one city. Ran 
dom samplings of sentences from the books were analyzed. 
The books were then rated on the basis of seven items for 
which data were obtained in the course of the study. Find 
ings include: (1) a rating assigned to each of fifteen 
textbooks; (2) little gradation in vocabulary difficulty from 
grade to grade; (3) little repetition of uncommon and diffi- 
cult words in all the books; (4) difficult vocabulary and 
the construction of sentences affect comprehension as meas- 
ured by the tests used in the investigation. 


“Aims and Values in the Teaching of History,” by Paul 
E. Lutz, in the February issue of The Catholic Educational 
Review, includes a brief review of the stated aims and 
values of the teaching of history from Herodotus to the 
present post-war formulations. ‘The aim was pragmatic 
for centuries until Petrarch, Boccaccio, Bruni, Voltaire, 
with emphasis on search for truth, and Paseal and Turgot 
emphasized in the eighteenth century the conception of 
progress. Ranke, Bernheim, and Langlois and Seignobos 
have all written in opposition to the pragmatic aims and 
values; for example, attempts to explain the present in 
the light of the past, which still persist despite the opposi 
tion of scholars. In the post-war period one of the aims 
seems to be to conceal facts and to oppose the search for 
truth. 


Alfred S. Lawerenz, in the November issue of Los An- 
geles Educational Research Bulletin, presents in consider 
able detail an experiment in visual education, entitled, 
“Some Results of a Visual Education Lesson in Junior 
High School Social Studies ‘Taught With the Aid of Flat 
Pictures.” The twofold object was to gather data on the 
use of a set of flat pictures (Columbus—scenes photo 
graphed from the Chronicles of America films), and to 
investigate the choices of pictures by children and the 
factors influencing the choices. Photographs developed in 
both sharp and dull finish were bound in albums for use 
by pupils, with specific directions for use in order to pro- 
vide a self-contained lesson. A test of one hundred items 
was constructed in two parts of fifty items each. Ap 
proximately 500 pupils in Grade VIII B in five junior high 
schools were the subjects. Pupils in a control group did 
not see the pictures but took the test. One period was given 
to the study of the pictures and discussion, and the test 
was administered near the close of the period. 

Findings include: (1) slightly higher test scores for boys 
than for girls (medians: boys, 78.0; girls, 73.5—total pos 
sible score, 100); (2) pupils in a control group, with a 
median I. Q. of 17 points higher than the experimental 
group, obtained a median score of 66.7 on the test without 
secing the picture; (3) boys seem to be better observers 
than girls if an analysis of the 25 most critical test items 
is valid (boys, 63,1 per cent. correct answers; girls, 56.5 
per cent.); (4) boys answered questions on pictures de 
picting both sexes with equal success, while girls could 
answer better questions based on pictures of their sex; (5) 
while the data are not conclusive, pupils with low I. Q.’s 
seem to learn relatively more from pictures than pupils 
with high I. Q.’s; (6) there is a slight advantage in favor 
of pictures with a sharp finish as indicated by scores on 
tests; (7) pictures which found most favor with pupils 
were those dealing with leadership, daring, and ethical 
decision, and the children preferred pictures depicting char 
acters of their own sex. Copies of the photographs with 
interpretation are included. 


David Snedden, in “Towards Functional Uses of Social 
Studies in School Education,” in the February issue of 
Teachers College Record, attempts to define the social 
studies, to set forth what useful results may be and may 
not be expected through the study of the social studies, 
in terms of improved co-operation and the enrichment of 
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personal euthenic and spiritual culture. He sets forth 
“some absurdities or other follies which are still prevalent,” 
and a series of hypotheses on adaptations to be made in 
the social studies toward the realization of valuable func- 
tions. The social studies can contribute little to physical 
well-being, health-conserving values, and vocational values, 
enthusiasts to the contrary notwithstanding. The greatest 
contributions can be made in improved co-operation and 
personal and spiritual values, but our present practices 
often filled with superstitions, blind traditions, futilities, 
and pedagogical mysticisms must be eliminated. 
“Absurdities” now existent include: (1) the failure to 
distinguish between kinds of values to be derived from 
the social studies, with the tendency, especially in geog- 
raphy, to force mature and difficult materials into the ele- 
mentary school; (2) the failure to distinguish between types 
of material needed to produce civic values and cultural 
values; (3) the excessive over-emphasis on the memoriza- 
tion of factual knowledge; (4) the tendency of enthusiasts 
to include many subjects under the category of social 
studies; (5) the failure to include the “photodrama” and 
certain kinds of literature under the social studies. The 
writer, in his hypotheses, proposes the use of “themes”— 
units of social studies treated in from five to twenty hours 
of school work. ‘These can be determined by teaching-unit 
analyses for the selection of one hundred themes from the 
entire range of the social studies. With the aid of a “jury” 
of experts, from eight to twenty themes can be allotted to 
each grade from the fourth through the twelfth. While 
much of the material will have cultural values for pupils 
below the fifth grade, little of civic value is available for 
use below that grade. ‘The chronological order in history 
materials for civic values should be eliminated, and the 
counter-chronological order is advised; optimum amounts 
of knowledge must be agreed upon for cultural values. 
Civic education values can be derived at the junior high 
school level through themes derived from many types of 
material, while the intellectual phases of civic education 
should be emphasized at the senior high school level. 


“When We “leach Patriotism,” by Hulda Niebuhr, in 
the February issue of International Journal of Religious 
Education, includes, among other things, a brief portrayal 
of the fine distinctions to be made between teaching of 
appreciation of one’s country and the avoiding of the de- 
velopment of provincial attitudes. Teachers unintentionally 
often succeed in making little bigots and provincials of 
children in their efforts to teach patriotism. Love of home 
country and world citizenship are sentiments which should 
be developed together to the advantage of both; they are 
not mutually exclusive nor antagonistic. Vicarious experi- 
ence in other countries, the use of biography, art, music, 
and drama, are essential. Children must be taught to see 
the faults of their country as well as its virtues. Unques- 
tioning loyalty is merely another version of “the king can 
do no wrong.’ 


In the January 3d issue of The Scottish Educational 
Journal, 'T. Johnston, M.P., presents “Some Observations 
Upon the Teaching of History in the Schools of Scotland,” 
an “Address Delivered at the Annual Congress of the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland at Greenock, Christmas, 
1929.” The address bristles with criticisms of the teaching 
of history, which may be summarized as follows: (1) over- 
emphasis on dates and chronology; (2) lack of attention 
to slavery in school textbooks; (3) emphasis in textbooks 
on myth, fable, and “invented chronologies of the royal house- 
holds back to the Pharaohs”; (4) children are seldom taught 
the economic causes and motives of the Reformation; (5) 
lack of attention to the history of the masses and the 
realities of history, including the slums, disease, death 
rates, and poverty. History, instead of being informing 
and enlightening, continues to be the perpetuation of myths 
and fables which are used for a purpose. The myth of 


Robert Bruce living in a cave, the exposing of the private 
affairs of Mary Queen of Scots without the mention of 
the rents of old church lands and heritages receive atten- 
tion. 


“But the history of the people, the history of the 


nameless, numberless millions who strove and toiled, loved 
and died, the rank and file whe built and wove and killed 
and starved and sweat and froze in the outer dark—of them, 
our ancestors, little is known.” “In our school history 
books the vital records are suppressed, while trivialities of 
no importance, and serving no purpose beyond the glorifica- 
tion of some vested interest or institution, are elevated and 
magnified before our children.” 

In the January 10th issue W. D. A., a teacher, under the 
title, “Mr. Johnston and History in the Schools,” takes 
exception to many items in his address, on the basis of 
partisanship and a lack of comprehension of fundamental 
problems involved in the teaching of history. Economic 
and social history are unintelligible unless sa related 
to political history. ‘The teachers are not biased and ig- 
norant, nor are the textbooks as poor as portrayed. 


M. L. Jordan, in the October number of Jndependent 
Education, describes “A History Study Project.” The plan 
is the individual laboratory plan. A mimeographed as- 
signment sheet on “The World War, Its Causes and Re- 
sults,” is reproduced, and two charts show the time used 
by individual pupils in the completion of the work of the 
semester, and the relation between the study of special 
topics by individual pupils and the more important items 
in the study of the world war. Advantages of the plan 
are: (1) economical use of time; (2) covering and acquain- 
tance with more material; (3) the limitation of class dis- 
cussion to one period per week; (4) co-operative study 
by pupils working in pairs; (5) the completion of the 
course without the need of repetition as a result of failure 
under the conventional plan; (6) greater interest and in- 
creased knowledge of materials. Disadvantages are: (1) 
time consumed in learning to use the library and in mak- 
ing adjustments to the new procedure; (2) increased ex- 
pense in providing adequate library facilities; (3) con- 
fusion which results when there is no adequate system in 
the administration of the library to meet the needs of the 
new procedure in instruction. 


History of a type has tended in the politics of modern 
Europe to keep alive national enmities, to perpetuate old 
feuds, to afford opportunities for the glorification of one’s 
own country, for the keeping alive of ancient grievances, 
and for the continuation of ancient attitudes which bear 
no relation to present-day problems. With this charac- 
terization of a type of history teaching, G. F. Hudson 
expressed disfavor in an address, entitled, “World His- 
tory,” before the Pan-Pacific Club in Tokyo. The address 
is published in the February issue of Mid-Pacific (Hono- 
lulu, T. H.). 

The only real history is world history, while the value 
of history is centered upon seeing the life of all peoples 
at all times as a single continuous whole, and the im- 
portance in the study of history consists in the awakening 
of the consciousness of mind which sees the unity of 
humanity. It involves the contemplation of events and 
processes in time. 


Better international understanding cannot be achieved 
through the disparaging of one’s country, nor by regarding 
patriotism and nationalism as synonyms for chauvinism 
and jingoism, according to “International Understanding 
Through the Schools,” by Christina Staél von Holstein 
Bogoslovsky, in the October number of Journal of the 
American Association of University Women. Short-cuts 
to international understanding are ephemeral, and the sim- 
plifying of the problem does not necessarily solve it. The 
activities of certain American schools, which are making 
an attempt to foster better international understanding, 
are briefly described. 


Jay Golub, in the January issue of Bulletin of High 
Points (New York City), presents an analysis of “The 
Nature of the Regents’ Examination in American His- 
tory.” The writer makes certain observations concerning 
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the place and influence of the Regents’ examinations on 
the teaching of history. An analysis of the examinations 
in American history covering a five-year period (1925- 
1929) discloses, according to the writer’s statements, cer- 
tain topics which occur on all papers, namely: the con- 
stitution, foreign relations since 1598, economic policy, eco- 
nomic revolution, territories, Presidents, slavery, political 
arties, and the New South and West. Data are presented 
in two tables, which purport to show that a knowledge of 
four minimum topics and five “maxima” topics will lead, 
under the requisite coaching, to a perfect grade on the 
examinations. Certain observations include: (1) no radical 
changes in the form and type of the examination are made 
without advance notice, thus making possible a fairly accu- 
rate forecast of the nature of future examinations; (2) it 
is easy to coach all pupils, including the very dull ones, 
to pass the examinations; (3) the examinations do not 
stimulate teachers to cover more than nine topics, and 
these may be covered by coaching in a short period of 
time; (4) the examinations are composed of questions of 
the essay type, and do not include new-type test items of a 
more objective nature. 

In the same issue suggestions for the study of history 
are included in the title, “Correct Methods of Study in the 
Morris High School.” ‘The hints for study in history are 
grouped under the following headings: “General Princi- 
ples,” “Daily Preparation,” and “Review Lessons.” 


J. Pliny S. Nethercott, in “Methods in Upper School 
History,” in the January issue of The School (Toronto), 
describes a technique of instruction which he uses in mod- 
ern history: at the secondary-school level. The following 
steps in the plan of instruction include: assignment (one 
class period), reading with guidance (four periods with 
some home study), discussion (five periods), summary in 
essay form (completed each day of discussion, following 
the class period), exchange of work, miscellaneous, and 
review. The “reading with guidance” is based on a type- 
written outline, a copy of which is given to each pupil. 
Every pupil uses two textbooks, and has opportunities for 
further work in the library. A copy of the outline on “The 
Industrial Revolution in Great Britain, 1750-1850,” is re- 
produced. In the same issue, C. E. Phillips continues the 
series of outlines, entitled, “A Course in Ancient History” 
begun in the preceding volume. 


Luvella J. Kregel, in the November issue of Journal of 
Educational Research, presents “A Summary of Social Sci- 
ence Tests for the Junior High School.” Data for twenty- 
four geography tests, eighteen history tests, and fourteen 
civics tests are arranged under the following headings: 
name of test, author, date of publication, standardized 
norms, grades for which intended, reliability, validity, 
forms, time required for administration, publisher, price, 
and specific purpose and analysis. 


The November issue of The High School (Eugene, Ore., 
University of Oregon) contains “Supplementary Materials 
in the Social Studies,” compiled by C. EK. Rothwell. The 
materials are grouped under the following headings: refer- 
ence books; workbooks and syllabi for pupil use; map 
exercises, map notebooks, and outline maps; historical maps 
and globes; materials for visual instructions; musical com- 
positions; magazines and newspapers; and miscellaneous 
materials. 


Wilson T. Betts, Standardized Objective Exercises in 
American History (Dallas, Texas: Southwestern Pub. Co., 
1929. 40 cents), is a series of forty exercises composed of 
new-type test items. The following types are used: mul- 
tiple-choice, association (date-event, event-personage), 
comparison, true-false, completion, and a combination of 
other types. Most of the exercises contain twenty items. 
No statement is given concerning the validity and reliabil- 
ity of the material, but a descriptive circular contains the 
following statement: “(The tests were)....standardized ac- 
cording to the most scientific formule. In final tests given 


to hundreds of pupils in different schools by different teach- 
ers they yielded a median grade of 74.6 per cent. and an 
average grade of 75.5 per cent.” 


Ina S. Gaul, in the January issue of The Indiana Teacher, 
describes “A Course in Social Problems,” offered in the 
ninth year in the George Washington High School, In- 
dianapolis. The course is divided into three parts: How 
to Study Civic Problems, Vocational Guidance, and Char- 
acter. The work is intended to be practical, and the classes 
function through committees in the formal work and in 
visits to important community institutions. 


The thesis that modern life demands a new kind of citi 
zenship, that the school is the principal institution equipped 
to meet the new need, and that the teacher needs to acquire 
a new philosophy and a new conception of teaching, is de 
veloped by William G. Carr, in “The New Citizenship of 
the Teacher,” in the February issue of The Journal of 
Arkansas Education. ‘The contributions to be made by 
the different social studies, new courses of study developed 
from a broader point of view, new textbooks, and a new 
philosophy for the teacher are briefly mentioned. The new 
philosophy involves: (1) The eradication of national preju- 
dices, by whatever name they are called; (2) the acquisi- 
tion of an international outlook; (3) an adequate command 
of facts about international relations and modern warfare; 
(4) a positive attitude toward peace. 


The Social Studies Club of the San Francisco Bay Re- 
gion held their Institute Luncheon at the Hotel Livingston 
on December 18, 1929. One hundred persons were served 
at the banquet and approximately that many more came 
in to hear the two addresses scheduled on the program. 

The visiting speakers were Dr. Philip L. W. Cox, New 
York University, and Dr. H. C. Morrison, University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Cox’s subject was, “Guide Posts for American Edu- 
cation from the Russian and Danish Experiences.” He 
contrasted the purposes inherent in each scheme. The 
Danish plan offers but a short course at the secondary level 
for all young people. Credits and marks are banished and 
the student is merely introduced to important national and 
world conditions, and is left to interpret and select rela- 
tive values and eon form his own philosophy of life 
without external interference. In Russia, school programs 
and procedures are frankly set up to indoctrinate the new 
generation with the point of view deemed best suited to 
the immediate and probable future needs of Russia. ‘This 
leaves little choice on the part of the student as to mind 
content, interpretation, or point of view. The speaker 
indicated that, in his opinion, America will follow the 
Danish rather than the Russian plan. 

Dr. Morrison, in “The Science Unit as Applied to Social 
Studies,” reviewed and illustrated the arguments favoring 
the organization of knowledge into units of learning and 
stressed the need for interpretation of knowledge in the 
light of existing conditions. With the increasing capacity 
of our organized social system, he gave it as his opinion 
that fully one-fifth of the student’s time in the junior high 
school through the senior high school and college should 
be devoted to social studies, even to the extinction of much 
of the present curriculum. Particularly is there great need 
to extend and vitalize the study of economics in these 
grades to the end that there may be more intelligent par- 
ticipation in the economic life of today. 


Announcements of the Fourth Vienna Summer School to 
be held in connection with the University of Vienna have 
been received. The range of courses and seminars should 
be of interest to teachers of the social studies. Further 


information may be obtained from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City, or from Dr. Paul L. Dengler, Director, I. Elisabeth 
strasse 9, Vienna, Austria, 
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Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSORS HARRY J. CARMAN AND J. BARTLET BREBNER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


An Introduction to American Civilization, 1929, 610 pp. 
$1.92. 

Changing Civilization in the Modern World, 1930. 633 pp. 
$1.96. 

Teachers Guide for An Introduction to American Civiliza- 
tion, 171 pp. 1929. 48 cents. 

Pupil’s Work Book to Accompany An Introduction to 
American Civilization, 1929. 80 pp. 36 cents. By 
Harold Rugg and Others. Ginn and Co., New York. 

The volumes here reviewed are the result of seven years 
of experimentation in a course in social sciences in which 
it is asserted that history, geography, and civics are unified; 
the author assures us that the experiment has demonstrated 
the ey of this course over the “old” courses in his- 
tory, geography, and civics. Dr. Rugg and his associates 
have made an attempt to solve the difficult problem of grade 
placement of the content of the “social studies,” and those 
familiar with the difficulties involved will appreciate the 
effort to produce a work that contains interesting ma- 
terial with elements of concreteness. Let it be said at once 
that the works as published do not, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, adequately represent the authors’ contributions 
in this respect. 

However, one familiar with the history of the teaching of 
history, geography, and civics, and the experimental stages 
involved in their development from a single subject to the 
separate subjects as we know them, cannot but wonder why 
so long a period of experimentation was necessary. Noah 
Webster could not recall that he had studied any history in 
school, but he was educated at a time when history, geog- 
raphy, and civics were united. It is probable that results 
will be similar from such material as we find in the above 
mentioned books. 

We are told that the author has attacked the problem of 
training pupils for citizenship from a new and promising 
angle. We are also told that these “epoch-making” books 
raise the bold question, “Why, then, should we treat these 
(history, civics, geography) as different subjects?’ This is 
the typical appeal to the school man in this country; give 
us anything, but let it be new. The reviewer is of the 
opinion that an excursion into the past demonstrates clearly 
that these “epoch-making” works are extremely conserva- 
tive. ‘The pagan Martianus Minneius Felix Capella, who 
wrote about 429 A. D., had carefully embodied the idea of 
unification in his textbook, The Marriage of Philology and 
Mereury, and Isidore, of Seville (died 636), embodied the 
same idea in his Entymologiae, and Alcuin (died 804) did 
the same in his Grammatica, ‘This has been so well-known 
in the past that the Committee of Fifteen, reporting in 1895, 
could state: “It is interesting to note that the old quad- 
rivium of the Middle Ages included geography under the 
title of geometry...the subject-matter of this so-called 
“geometry” being chiefly an abridgment of Pliny’s geogra- 
phy, to which were added a few definitions of geometric 
forms.... History remains unseparated from geography and 
geometry in the Middle Ages. 

The author of the works under review would have been 
considered a conservative had his work appeared between 
1890-1900. Correlation and unification ideas monopolized 
the pages of such educational journals as the Educational 
Review. A. EK. Kellogg, in 1894, wished to unify all work 
with reading as the center, and Herman T. Lukens wrote, 
in 1895, “Dr, Harris, in the Report, makes language the 
center, and all other studies are so many incursions into the 
surrounding country from this one citadel and base of 
operations. Jackman and Howe are teachers of science, 
and with them science-work takes the lead, dictating more 
or less the work in reading and the other subjects. With 
Dr. Frick, the backbone of the curriculum, after the 
primary grades are passed is history.” Charles B. Gilbert, 
in 1896, indicated the dangers involved in the correlation 
and unification fad when he cited the following example of 
what was happening in one “progressive” city: “The 


children studied the crow, read about him, counted him, 
added, subtracted, multiplied, and divided him, bought and 
sold him, and for ought I know, carried him out on a 
crow-bar.” 

it might be well to remember, too, that experimental 
work in correlation and unification has been carried on in 
European countries for centuries; indeed, when Basedow 
introduced the boundary lines between subjects in his 
Elementarwerk, which he published in 1770, he made pos- 
sible the teaching of history and geography based upon 
sound principles. But this division of subject-matter of 
the curriculum into separate subjects progressed very 
slowly. As late as 1893, Francis Parker complained be- 
cause authors persisted in combining history, geography, 
and physiography. It is quite obvious, then, that any 
attempt to unify geography, history, and civics is a return 
to what was traditional for centuries. 

“Whenever history is needed to understand the present, 
history is presented,” the author tells us; the error of this 
type of history, Bernheim pointed out long ago. The result 
is a sweeping generalization which discloses a picture as the 
author sees the past mirrored in the mind of the present, 
quite forgetting that history is concerned with what mat- 
tered then. The treatment of home life in 1800 is an 
example of this. To give the impression that home life in 
general was as sordid in 1800 as portrayed in the pages of 
one of these books is as inaccurate as it is to state that all 
homes of the present age are as comfortable as an obviously 
too optimistic author pictures them. 

The statements relative to the freeing of the negroes are 
confusing, and this is particularly true of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. It is hardly accurate to give the im- 
pression that the life of the negro was unchanged after the 
Civil War. There was almost no phase of life in the South 
that did not undergo change. Here, again, the attempt to 
generalize leaves inaccurate impressions. The reviewer 
might well point out numerous factual errors, but in his 
mind the most fatal mistakes rest on the false philosophy 
upon which the material is constructed. After reading the 
pages on agriculture in the United States, one concludes 
that all is well with this phase of American life and one 
wonders if there is an agricultural problem. The treatment 
of the World War is brief, but, considered from many 
points of view, it is the soundest treatment that the re- 
viewer has had the pleasure of reading in a work designed 
for use in either an elementary or secondary school. fh a 
work avowedly written to train children to solve present- 
day problems, one wonders why the Spanish-American War 
has been slighted since the Philippine question and the 
problem of the sugar beet grower would require this bit of 
history for an adequate understanding. 

The use of illustrative materials, such as maps, charts, 
and pictures, is commendable, but the principle is at least 
as old as the Visible World of Comenius. It is somewhat 
difficult to reconcile the author’s description of a home in 
1800 with the illustration of the same. 

The Teachers Guide contains detailed instructions for the 
use of the materials contained in the other works and the 

iterial is well written, but the first chapter contains little 

that would not be read by any teacher in an educational 
psychology textbook. It is not new to maintain that a few 
topics should be treated thoroughly rather than many super- 
ficially. Professor Henry Johnson pointed that out years 
ago. 
“The Work Book will be useful to a teacher who lacks 
resourcefulness, but the capable teacher will wish to adapt 
such work to the needs of his class and will not be likely 
to need this type of book. 

These works, despite all the effort that has been put 
into them, have not, in the opinion of the reviewer, solved 
the problem of the teaching of history, geography, and 
civics. Indeed nowhere are the principles governing these 


subjects exemplified. The subjects are not at fault, but the 
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training of teachers is, and this is the result of faulty 
in our teachers colleges. The problem will 
only be solved, the reviewer thinks, when well organized 
courses in these subjects are offered in these institutions. 
The movement for professionalized courses for teachers is 
a step in this direction. This implies professional courses 
taught to teachers exclusively by professors who have a 
command of subject-matter as well as of educational theory 
and practice. 
E. Lurz. 
New York City. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire, Volume 1, 
The Old Empire from the beginnings to 1783, Edited 
by J. H. Rose, A. P. Newton, and E. A. Benians. New 
York: the Macmillan Company, 1929. xxi, 931 pp. 
$8.00. 

We are growing well accustomed to the Cambridge multi- 
volumed histories, and there is no need to repeat here the 
criticisms and praise which their technique has elicited in 
the past, for the present series is not markedly dis- 
tinguishable from the others. Let it be admitted that the 
encyclopedia method is modified for topics in history, and 
let criticism remain within the terms of the project. At 
the outset it can be said that in some ways the method has 
been surprisingly effective here. Mr. Williamson in “tng- 
land and the Opening of the Atlantic” and Sir Charles 
Lueas in the Jntroduction not only adequately replace the 
contemplated scholarly contributions of the late C. L. 
Kingstord and the late H. E, Egerton, but give the volume 
an excellent send-off and some unity of conception. ‘There- 
after, there is quite considerable success in delimiting, with- 
out dissociating, the separate strands of oversea enter- 
prise, although this fails in one fairly important distinction ; 
that is, between mercantile or investors’ and colonists’ 
interest, and imperial or strategic and territorial, Mr. 
Williamson is concerned with this when he deals with the 
Cromwellian period, and Professor C. M. Andrews pretty 
well insists upon it, but the idea is not clearly impressed 
upon other contributors; for example, Mr. Reddaway in 
two of his three chapters on rivalries and wars. One of 
the real successes, however, is that of drawing the West 
Indies into their most important integration in the Old 
Empire, as it is achieved by Miss Lillian M. Penson. Miss 
EK. C. Martin is not quite so successful in her chapter on 
“The English Slave ‘Trade and the African Settlements,” 
and this is regrettable when one remembers the destina- 
tions of the slaves. So far as its commercial and African 
material goes, the chapter is authoritative and welcome. 
Unfortunately, the outposts of French Canada—Hudson 
Bay, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia—secured by Britain 
in 1713, do not find easy or natural entrance into any 
topical chapter, and, in consequence, all three Pop up here 
and there with an unfamiliar character which should not 
be their lot. Most of the purely administrative history is 
in the capable hands of Mr. Andrews, who gives it con- 
tinuity and organic unity as well as scholarship. His 
work is remarkably supplemented by Professor J. F. Rees, 
of Birmingham, whose “Mercantilism and the Colonies” is 
most agreeable common sense on the subject which, in 
relation to the United States and Canada, at least, has 
been so often glibly and confidently misstated or perhaps 
misunderstood. Another remarkable chapter is that of 
Professor J. Ewing, of South Africa, on “The Constitu- 
tion and the Empire—From Bacon to Blackstone.” The list 
of the noteworthy might be completed by Professor J. H. 
Rose’s essay on “The Spirit of Adventure” in the sixteenth 
century and Professor A. P. Newton’s “The Great Emigra- 
tion, 1618-1648.” 

At this point it may be guessed that in general the 
strength of this volume is in its presentation of the British 
aspect of British Empire. Such, with a few exceptions, is 
the case, and the weaker sections are those which deal 
with the life of the colonies themselves. For this defect it 
is likely that the death of Professor C. W. Alvord was 
largely responsible, and it seems a great pity that the 
editors did not immediately draw on other American 
As things stand, Mr. Cecil 


scholarship to fill the gap. 


Hieadlam sees colonial life too much in the terms of the 
State Papers which he has been editing, and it is impos- 
sible to tell from the bibliography whether he has read 
extensively in the better later accounts of American life. 
Certainly some titles that no American scholar would have 
omitted do not appear in the lists. In the same way, while 
the Revolution was a revolt against Britain as well as in 
America, more pains might have been taken to explain 
the constitutional potentialities of the American situation, 
the proposals made to cope with it, and even the actions 
forced upon the rebellious communities by their own 
rebellion. 

The bibliography of this volume runs to sixty-four closely 
printed pages and is the work of several hands. Its use- 
fulness is somewhere between that demanded by the spe- 
cial student, who, it is suspected, will go back of it to 
more complete guides, and that suitable to those of more 
general interest, who will be bewildered by the array of 
secondary materials, some of which are not very useful 
and from which some important volumes are missing. What 
seems unfortunate is that it is arranged in a different 
scheme from that of the chapters of the volume, so that 
one does not know what the individual specialist drew upon 
for his thesis. Inasmuch as footnotes are few, this is a 
serious drawback, although it is doubtless owing to con- 
siderations of economy in space. 

In all, however, the American reader should be able to 
remedy many of these deficiencies from his own scholarship, 
and he will get from the volume what he most wants-—the 
early history of his own country in terms of its parent’s 
existence, and, most important of all, in relation to a gen 
eral empire from which the United States withdrew.—B. 


The Letters of Lafayette and Jefferson. 
nard, Johns Hopkins Press, 
443 pp. 

All students of American history owe a debt of gratitude 
to Professor Gilbert Chinard, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, for his extensive study of Jeffersoniana during the 
= few years. Since the beginning of the year 1929 he 
1as published his edition of The Literary Bible of Thomas 
Jefferson and the excellent biographical study, Thomas 
Jefferson, Apostle of Americanism. ‘There has now ap 
peared a most important volume, The Letters of Lafayette 
and Jefferson, being the first of a series in the Johns Ilop 
kins Studies in International Thought. ‘These letters and 
documents are published now for the first time, and they 
clarify various points which have hitherto puzzled the 
thoughtful historian and critical reader of American his- 
tory. Incidentally, in his stimulating introduction to the 
present volume, Professor Chinard hints that we have been 
placing too much stress on economic history. Especially 
in the field of international history it is suggested that 
we pay more attention to the ideas and emotions which 
have inspired men in times of crises. 

This volume of Lafayette and Jefferson documents covers 
the years 1781-1826, certainly a most eventful period in 
the history of Franco-American relations. From these let- 
ters it is seen that Lafayette never lost his devotion for 
things American after he returned home at the close of 
the War for Independence. Indeed, he made every effort 
to eliminate all causes of friction between France and 
America. When he wrote his Declaration of the Rights 
of Man he turned to our Declaration of Independence as a 
model. Professor Chinard includes in this new volume a 
facsimile reproduction of the first’ draft of L.afayette’s 
“Declaration” with Jefferson’s annotations. The French 
idol understood our interest in Louisiana and believed that 
the cession of this territory was one of the essential con- 
ditions for securing and assuring the development of the 
United States. Throughout the Napoleonic period Lafay 
ette was our best friend in France. And we were not 
entirely ungrateful. We gave the Marquis a royal wel 
come when he visited our shores. Finally, we gave him a 
handsome purse and land grant on his final visit. 

Jefferson formed many valuable international friendships 
during his official visits to Europe. The sage of Monticello 
always met his foreign correspondents on common ground, 
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notwithstanding differences in training, surroundings, and 
cosmic outlook. 

The new light thrown by this correspondence on some of 
the leading events of the period is sufficient reason for 
its publication. Here is the evidence of the part played 
by Lafayette in the development of Franco-American com- 
mercial relations after 1783. This phase of the young 
Frenchman’s work has hitherto remained practically un- 
known. Lafayette’s draft of his “Declaration,” with Jet- 
ferson’s notes, will enable one to determine for the first 
time the exact participation of the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in the events which immediately pre- 
ceded the French Revolution. The correspondence is of 
assistance in tracing the influence of the American revolu- 
tion on the survival of the earlier political philosophy. 

How does one explain this close Friendship over a period 
of fifty years? First of all, Jefferson never assumed a 
superior air; he never stressed the superiority of American 
customs; neither did he preach the gospel of Americanism 
nor manifest the slightest intention of Americanizing 
France. Why should the French adopt the constitutional 
system of the United States in its entirety? No, said Jef- 
ferson, France should work into its new form of govern- 
ment its past traditions and new conditions. One finds the 
same attitude throughout L.afayette’s letters. Many French 
travellers criticized American manners and methods—not 
Lafayette. “Both Lafayette and Jefferson displayed a 
tact and spirit of tolerance which we might well borrow 
from an older age. Neither of them attempted to force 
his views and theories on the other; but, fully aware of the 
differences existing between their respective countries, they 
recognized they had a right to be different.” 

Retired from public life after 1809, Jefferson was able 
to learn much about French affairs from Lafayette’s let- 
ters. We find Jefferson writing to the Marquis in 1817: 
“Our hobby has been politics; but all here is so quiet, and 
with you so desperate, that little matter is furnished us 
for active attention. With you, too, it has long been 


forbidden ground, and therefore imprudent for a foreign 
friend to tread, in writing to you. But although our specu- 
lations might be intrusive, our prayers cannot but be ac- 
ceptable, and mine are sincerely offered for the well-being 
of France. What government she can bear, depends not 
on the state of science, however exalted, in a select band 
of enlightened men, but on the condition of the general 
mind. That, I am sure, is advanced and will advance.” 

Every letter is a human document of singular importance 
for any study of our relations with France during the early 
years of the Republic. Professor Chinard has properly 
divided the collection of documents into five periods, 
prefaced by appropriate and complete notes. We consider 
this volume a most valuable one, and we congratulate 
Professor Chinard on his industry. 

Natians G. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Recovery of Germany. By James W. Angell. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1929. xix, 425 pp- 
This notable contribution to post-War economic history 
was written with three ends in view: to state clearly and 
concisely what were the main elements of German economic 
development since the War; to describe the nature and 
causes of the remarkable recovery of Germany since 1924; 
and to evaluate the country’s present economic status and 
prospects for the future. Prof. Angell begins with three 
introductory chapters, tracing the story of economic events, 
of losses and reparations, of inflation and recovery, from 
the revolution of 1918 down through the adoption of the 
Dawes’ Plan in 1924. Then come a number of chapters 
dealing respectively with “Coal, Steel, and Power,’ with 
the “Chief Manufacturing Industries,’ with the influx of 
foreign capital, and with such other aspects of German 
business as the rationalization movement, cartels and com- 
bines, tax burdens, business debts, and agricultural depres 
sion. A further chapter is devoted to the position and 
policy of labor. It deals with the questions of money 
versus real wages, unemployment, social insurance, trade 
unions, arbitration, and the Socialist programs. The next 
two chapters discuss the financial situation in Germany 
since 1924, and a final chapter takes up the Young Plan 

and the question of Germany’s future. 

Professor Angell divides the post-War history of Ger 
many into two periods. First, a period of even further 
decline, ending with utter collape in 1923; and then a 
period of steady upward trend, that is still going on. Now, 
he says, “in most respects, with the exception of agricul 
ture and foreign trade, German economic life has regained, 
or more than regained, the pre-War levels....The aggregate 
volume of production is materially larger than it was in 
1913, the average prosperity of the people as a whole is 
greater, and Germany’s industrial leadership on the Con 
tinent has been conclusively re-established.” Moreover, be 
cause of the great progress of the German industrial and 
commercial techniques, Professor Angell aiso prophesies 
a bright future for the Republic. And this despite the 
necessity of making continuous payments abroad, and 
despite the rifts between the socialistic and non-socialistic 
groups. The professor, however, does not believe that the 
Young Plan, if adopted, will prove to be a final solution 
of the Reparations problem. This problem, he thinks, can 
not be regarded as solved “until the whole of the payments 
is commercialized and thus taken out of the sphere of 
international politics, until the issue and sale of bonds 
for the total sum agreed upon has converted Germany's 
present debt to other countries into a debt to private 
individuals.” 

A most valuable feature of the volume is the sixty-page 
Appendix, containing data and statistics on all phases of 
German post-War economic life, and on Germany’s natural 
resources. The Recovery of Germany is a book that no 
student, no business man, and no statesman can afford to 
neglect reading. 

Water C, Lanosam. 

Columbia University. 


English Thought in the Nineteenth Century. D. C. Somer- 
vell. Longmans Green & Company, New York, 1929. 
241 pp. 

This book is a brief and somewhat superficial sketch of 
English thought from the French Revolution to the death 
of Victoria. The author is concerned very largely with 
popular figures, rather than with abstract thought, and 
frankly admits that influence more than originality has 
dictated his choice of individuals. Consequently, liferateurs 
and mere popularizers occupy many pages in his book, and 
the index is crammed with politicians, while the physicists 
and chemists get scarcely a single mention. It is only fair 
to add, however, that the economists, sociologists, and biolo 
gists do get considerable attention. 

The book is divided into three chapters, representing 
roughly three equal divisions of the period. In the first, 
Mr. Somervell deals generally with the influence of the 
French Revolution, positive and negative, on English 


thought. He has done well here to include a discussion of 
Sir Walter Scott as a strong Tory influence. The second 
period revolves around benthamism in politics and eco 
nomics, evangelism in religion, and evolution in science. 
Imperialism and collectivism are the keynotes of the final 
period. In the main, the author’s estimates of the indi- 
viduals whom he mentions will cause no quarrel, since they 
are the conventional ones. Yet it may reasonably be asked 
whether Godwin was merely “one of those philosophical 
gas-bags who has been so long pricked and deflated,” or 
whether Ruskin was an “art critic” after all. 

In conclusion, this reviewer would express the regret 
that the author did not see fit to include a more adequate 
discussion of English philosophical thought. There are 
other touchstones of importance than influence, for, while it 
is true that those aspects of English thought which are 
treated do show the rather remarkable extent to which 
that thought has been applied for ameliorative purposes, 
nevertheless Mr, Somervell might have recalled that influ- 
ence like thought itself is a weasel word. Finally, and 
quite beside the point, if books and authors must be referred 
to, respect ought not to stop short of the barest accuracy. 

Cuarces F. 

University of Missouri. 


Lord Durham. By Chester New. 
New York, 1929. xi, 612 pp. 

The book seems assured of an almost unqualified wel 
come from students of history. It is the biography of a 
man who defied ill-health for most of his forty-eight years 
to devote himself to public service -of exacting and unpopu 
lar kinds. Although colossally proud of family and social 
position, he was politically a democrat, and he compensated 
for sometimes absurd personal touchiness wiih loyalty to 
colleagues, courtesy to those he judged sincere, and modesty 
as to his own abilities. He was the principal author of 
the Reform Act of 1832, in personal relations with King 
I.eopold, and by an embassy to Russia he had a large share 
in securing Belgian independence and integrity, and_ his 
enduring fame came from his successful popularization and 
championing of the constitutional device which allows self- 
government to the Dominions of the British Empire. He 
was distinguished in lesser ways—a landlord whose land 
and interests were changed by the Industrial Revolution 
and who retained his humanity under the change, a modifier 
of Palmerston’s foreign policy in its formative stages, and 
the link between the new Radicals and the liber | Whigs in 
the exciting days when oligarchy gave way moderate 
democracy in Great Britain. 

Professor New has lived up to his task, m the first place, 
by giving it the years of source study which the complexity 
of the subjects and the times required; in the second, by 
a Sturdy independence of view that gives almost as great 
freshness to familiar events as to the important new mat- 
ters he reveals; and in the third, by an almost continuously 
maintained vigor and liveliness of style. He had an excit 
ing tale to tell, but one made difficult in many ways, not 
least by the behavior of Durham, who was brilliant alone, 
but succeeded frequently in exhausting the forbearance 
even of those most closely bound to him by interest, blood, 
and affection. The political party changes as Wellingtonian 
Toryism in Britain and Canada gave way to liberal opinion, 
and the economic and social changes of 1820-1840 are diffi- 
cult strands to weave into clear patterns. Mr. New’s prod 
uct is very good. His matter and the known novelty of 
much of it make this an important book. 

Particularly to be commended are the clear pictures of 
the British background to Canadian affairs, which free Mr. 
New of the provincialism which has spoiled much Canadian 
history, the wise reminder of the difference between cabinet 
government in 1838 and cabinet government today, which 
compels more intelligent reception of Durham’s to us rather 
loose recommendations for the British colonies, and the 
justifiable insistence on the handicaps of a personal nature, 
overcome by Durham, yet which gave him a notoriety which 
passed naturally to his specific for Canada—Robert Bald 
win’s invention of Responsible Government. The only gen 
eral criticism to be made is that the speediness of the 
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success of Durham’s recommendations is somewhat exag- 
rated and the legalistic stubbornness of Lord John Rus- 
sell and the barely successful expediency of Lord Syden- 
ham do not receive quite proper emphasis. The apparatus 
of the book is excellent, the bibliography being critical, the 
proofreading searching, and footnotes and index very com- 
prehensive. There are a few signs of the length of time 
the book has been “on the stocks” in the way of adapta- 
tion to conform with minor revelations since 1926, and 
perhaps the indecision as to “Anglify” or “Anglicize” re- 
veals a difference of opinion between two critics of parts 
of the manuscript. These things, however, are not im- 
portant defects in a distinguished accomplishment.—B. 


The Civilization of the Renaissance. By James Westfall 
Thompson, George Rowley, Ferdinand Schevill, and 
George Sarton. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1929. ix, 131 pp. 

If one is interested in an interpretation of the Renais- 
sance, one should not fail to read the four lectures (the 
Mary Tuttle Bourdon Lectures of Mt. Holyoke Colle 
for 1928-1929), which comprise this small book. The 
prominent American scholars, who are the authors, present, 
without a mass of encumbering detail, the general conclu- 
sions that they have come to after long study of the Renais- 
sance, and, at the same time, mention the latest research 
that has been done in the history of this period. 

Professor Thompson, of Chicago University, who deals 
with exploration and discovery, emphasizes the fact that 
the discovery movement was not sporadic, but the outcome 
of a long development; he explains that the discoveries 
had a revolutionary effect upon Europe; and he intro- 
duces new and extremely interesting information concern- 
ing the voyage of Columbus. Dr. Sarton, in his lecture on 
science, stresses the fact that scientifically the Renaissance 
was a valley between two peaks, between the thirteenth 
century, when Greco-Arabic science was studied in the 
West, and the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


when the experimental method and mechanical explanation 
of things came into their own. Professor Schevill treats 
of Renaissance society and points out that its distinguish- 
ing feature was individualism. George Kowley discusses 
art, and brings out the influence of humanism on painting, 
showing the different form that humanism took in North 
and South of Europe. 

The book is on the whole one of the most stimulating 
that the reviewer has ever read on the Renaissance. Mt. 
Holyoke College is to be congratulated upon being the 
sponsor of such a worth-while publication. 

Sneparp B. CLoven. 

Columbia University. 


America: Nation or Confusion—A Study of our Immigra- 
tion Problems. By Edward R. Lewis. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1928. 408 pp. 

Mr. Lewis, who is a Chicago attorney, belongs to that 
school which refuses to consider the American as a new 
and different race. He tells us, as Andre Siegfried told 
us a few years ago, that the American is simply a white, 
Protestant Anglo-Saxon. And, what is more, he makes in 
this book an almost frantic plea to keep him so. 

The purpose of this volume is to kill once and for all 
the “melting pot” illusion, and make America safe for 
Nordic homogeneity by advancing the cause of the national 
origins quotas, first set up in the Johnson Act of 1924, It 
is a carefully planned work, showing the results of a good 
deal of research, but just as most other pieces of propa- 
ganda it antagonizes more than it convinces. One cannot 
help feeling, as he reads the book, that the author knew 
just which side he would take before he started his “life- 
long study of immigration.” At any rate, while he is at 
times logical, Mr. Lewis too often succumbs to his emotions 
and prejudices, and gives us an excellent exhibition of 
Know-Nothing reasoning. 

The book begins, sanely enough, outlining our immigra- 
tion legislation, up to and including the Johnson Act. Then 
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follows its one really valuable chapter, which shows quite 
conclusively that the employer who advocates unrestricted 
immigration is trying not to correct a shortage, but rather 
to create a surplus of labor; that his demand is “vicious” 
in that it seeks “hands and not citizens.” The author next 
tries to show that the national origins system, which chooses 
immigrants by races, is better than the selective system, 
which chooses them by individual merit. Finding this too 
difficult, he cleverly evades the issue by claiming that the 
former is more expedient, since it is more considerate of 
the limited facilities and abilities of our immigration 
officers. 

Having disposed of this, Mr. Lewis attacks the “melting 
pot,” and tries to prove the utter unassimilability of non- 
Anglo-Saxons. But he does neither, for he seems unable 
or unwilling to comprehend the working of the melting pot, 
as conceived by Israel Zangwill. To him the melting pot 
is a huge fusion into which is thrown the immigrant, and 
from which is drawn by the “native stock” who stand by 
and do the mixing, the completed product, an Anglo-Saxon, 
a Britisher, if you please. But in Zangwill’s melting pot, 
the native stock is mixed along with the immigrant, and 
the result is not an Anglo-Saxon, but an American, a 
member of a new and better race. To Mr. Lewis, assimila- 
tion means the changing of an immigrant into a Nordic; 
to Zangwill it means the changing of an immigrant into 
an American. If we accept the former’s premise that the 
American is an Anglo-Saxon, we cannot reject his conclu- 
sion that only Nordics can be assimilated. But we cannot 
agree with him that Zangwill’s melting pot is a failure, 
for it has never been set in operation, due to the “native 
stock’s” refusal to be mixed in it. If we agree with Zang- 
will that the American is a new and distinct race, then 
we must conclude that the native stock, by deliberately 
holding itself aloof from the melting pot, is the most un- 
assimilable element in the population; that these “British- 
Americans” are just as bad as any other hyphenated group 
in refusing to merge the customs of their ancestors with 
those of their fellow-citizens. 

But Mr. Lewis seems more afraid that Zangwill’s melting 
pot will work than that it won't. He shows in detail how 
we started as a homogeneous people—a British colony to 
be exact—and pleads for a retention of that homogeneity. 
He describes how the “native stock” is being gradually 
submerged by the immigrants. He warns us of the danger 
inherent in the physical mixture of the Nordic and South- 
ern European stocks, though he is not very convincing as 
an expert on race biology. He traces the history of Britain 
and France to show the advantages of homogeneity, and 
of Russia and other nations to show the perils of hetero- 
geneity. 

Then he reverts to his former contention; that the immi- 
grants cannot be assimilated, pointing, in this connection, 
to the “hyphenated Americans,” the Pro-Germans, the 
American Fascisti, and other such groups. He contends 
that we have no such problem with Nordic immigrants, 
forgetting that the first generations of British immigrants 
were just as “un-American” as the pioneers of our newest 
immigration wave. He condemns the pro-Germans in the 
World War, but ignores entirely the British Loyalists in 
the Revolution, and the Hartford Convention of British 
sympathizers in the War of 1812. He doesn’t seem to know 
whether or not the immigrant will really be assimilated, 
but he is sure that in either case the result will be a disas- 
trous one. 

It is a pity that Mr. Lewis has felt himself called upon 
to present the case for the national origins quota. A more 
broad-minded and more reserved proponent of the cause 
might have done it a great deal more justice. 

Lionet M. KaurMman. 


New York City. 


This Ugly Civilization. By Ralph Borsodi. Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1929. 468 pp. 


Very few careful and unbiased students of twentieth- 
century society will deny that the machine civilization has 
its ugly aspects. However, such a mild admission of present 
social imperfection would be entirely unacceptable to the 


author of This Ugly Civilization. He insists that it is alto- 
gether unlovely. Social values are doomed. The factory 
system, with its mass production and standardized activity, 
is responsible. ‘The only way out is to return to the good 
old days of domestic production. Such is the burden of 
his essay, and to one who has just finished an attempt to 
carry on a classroom discussion with a score of riveting 
machines operating full force next door, the desire to agree 
comes with an impelling urge. 

Yet with all its ugliness and noise, this machine civiliza- 
tion has made possible for the common man achievements 
beyond the wildest dreams of the wildest dreamer of two 
centuries ago, when the prudent man wrote his will before 
undertaking the hazardous adventure of an overland trip 
from Boston to Philadelphia. ‘The factory production of 
books, for example, is at least partially responsible for 
the common school. The high development of the factory 
system points to the short work day and the five-day week 
with all their possibilities for good or evil. The mass pro- 
duction of radios, which creates a world-wide gallery of 
listeners at a disarmament conference, certainly brings 
nearer the day when international covenants will be openly 
arrived at. 

As Mr. Borsodi so forcefully points out, the present in- 
dustrial system has produced a wrenching of those social 
institutions which, because of their very antiquity, we have 
come to regard as sacrosant. What the ultimate outcome 
of the social changes thus inaugurated will be, cannot at 
present be foreseen. Only the most foolishly reckless would 
hazard a prophecy. But if history teaches anything, it is 
that institutions serving human needs relatively well in 
one social environment may become agencies of human 
bondage in another. The twentieth-century representative 
ot the domestic system which the author regards so highly 
is the sweat shop. If the factory is ugly, the sweat shop 
is much more so. 

Although, like all propagandist’s works and special plead- 
ings, This Ugly Civilization presents a somewhat distorted 
picture, yet it is a book which can be recommended as a 
much-needed corrective for those who think that progress 
comes only through the increase in mass production and 
the growth of Big Business. The style is entertaining, and 
the reader, even though he may disagree with the author's 
conclusions, will find that the perusal of the volume will 
insure him a profitable as. well as a most delightful few 
hours. 

W. C. Warerman, 
Hunter College. 


Expedition into New Mexico made by Antonio de Espejo, 
1582-1583, as Revealed in the Journal of Diego Pérez 
de Luxdn, a Member of the Party, Translated with in 
troduction and notes by G. P. Hammond and Agapito 
Rey. The Quivira Society, Los Angeles, 1929. 143 pp. 

Idols behind Altars. By Anita Brenner. Payson and 
Clarke, Ltd., New York, 1929. 359 pp. 

The Disaster at Darien, The Story of the Scots Settlement 
and the Causes of its Failure, 1699-1701. By F. R. Hart. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1929. xiv, 433 pp. 

The account of the Espejo expedition-is the first volume 
to be published by the newly formed Quivira Society. This 
organization was created by a group of investigators, en- 
gaged in research in the early history of the southwestern 
United States and northern Mexico, who propose to issue 
a series of volumes of English translations of original 
Spanish documents relating to the region. The managing 
editor is Dr. George Peter Hammond, of the University of 
California, at Los Angeles. 

The expediticn of Espejo into the border provinces of 
New Spain aimed to find and rescue two Franciscan mis- 
sionaries, who were preeching in the Pueblo country, and 
to seek fabled riches. Antonio de Espejo was born in 
Spain, but he came to Mexico in 1571 as an official of the 
Inquisition. To further support himself, he became a 
rancher. But in 1581 he murdered one of his cowboys, 
with the result that he was tried at Mexico City, found 
guilty, and commanded to pay a fine. In order to avoid 
this punishment he went to Santa Barbara in Northern 
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Mexico in 1552, and offered to lead a rescue party in search 
of the friars. He and his followers left the valley of San 
Gregorio November 10, 1582, and passing through several 
Indian communities, followed the Rio Grande as far as 
the present Santa Fé, New Mexico. During the summer of 
1583 they visited both the Zufi and Acoma pueblos, and 
sought silver mines. ‘Then, commencing the return journey, 
they reached home about September 10, 1583. 

The best account of the adventure is by Diego Pérez de 
Luxan, who accompanied the party. This document, given 
here in translation, is in the Archivo General de Indias in 
Seville. It is a daily record of events, and is therefore 
more dependable than any other account, even more so 
than the story written in October, 1583, by Espejo him- 
self. Great care has been shown by the translators in 
editing the work, and much interesting matter has been 
added in footnotes. If subsequent volumes are as well 
done, the Society should win justifiable distinction. 

The author of the second volume was born in Mexico, 
and her book about Mexican art and artists from the pre- 
Aztecs to the present day is an understanding portrayal 
of the psychological, religious, and artistic life of the peo- 
ple of that country. But it is something more—it is an 
historical and sociological appreciation of native problems 
from the native point of view. The influence of Nativism 
upon art, religion, and national life is the kernel of the 
writer’s story. She says: “What Mexico assimilates into 
its apparently contradictory countenance is ultimately 
made into native mold” (p. 29). Again: “The need to live, 
creating with materials; the need to set in spiritual order, 
the physical world; the sense of fitness—these are com- 
ponents of an artist’s passion, and these are the Mexican 
integrity. That is why Mexico cannot be measured by 
standards other than its own, which are like those of a 
picture; and why only, as artists, can Mexicans be intel- 
ligible” (p. 31). 

The book is not always easy to read, but it is interesting, 


soothing, thought-provoking, and, moreover, it is a mine 
of miscellaneous information. The descriptions of Villa, 
Zapata, Francisco Goitia, José Clemente Orozco, Diego Ri- 
vera, David Alfaro Sequeiros, etc., are almost superb. The 
117 illustrations represent a variety of artistic productions. 
There is a good, but brief, bibliography and the index is 
serviceable. 

Nearly two-thirds of Mr. Hart’s volume is devoted to 
appendices containing selected letters and documents drawn 
largely from Spanish sources. The subject of the work is 
one which has been widely written about by both critics 
and apologists; how this book can have a wide sale and how 
conservative publishers could be found to print such a 
study will be beyond the comprehension of many persons. 

But the story is interesting, and particularly so because 
it is semi-biographical. The central figure is William Pater- 
son (1658-1719), a noted Scotch economist and writer, and 
the founder of the Bank of England. Escaping from re- 
ligious persecution in Scotland, he resided in the West 
Indies for a time and then returned to England, carrying 
with him a plan for a Scotch colony on the Isthmus of 
Darien (Panama), where freedom of trade should be prac- 
ticed and where all sects and races should be welcomed. 
In 1695 this child of his brain became a reality, when the 
Parliament of Scotland sanctioned a company which was 
to exist for 31 years and enjoy a monopoly of the trade of 
Scotland with Asia, Africa, and America. The company 
was given the right to take possession and establish colonies 
in uninhabited and unclaimed territories in any part of the 
world. Settlers were encouraged to go on the venture by 
the offer of 50 acres of land, a town lot, and a house to be 
built within three years. The colonial government was 
carefully provided for. Some 1,500 shareholders were inter- 
ested in the undertaking. 

After many delays five ships, constituting the first ex- 
pedition, left Leith, Scotland, on July 26, 1698, for the 
Isthmus of Darien, where it was hoped the Spaniards might 


them. 
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allow them to settle. Because of unwise use of the com- 
pany’s funds Paterson was deprived of the leadership of 
the colonists and accompanied them only as a private indi- 
vidual. Arriving in November of the same year, they 
founded the colony of Caledonia, but famine, disease, and 
hostile neighbors forced the abandonment of the scheme, 
and the remaining survivors returned home in November, 
1699. Paterson himself had fallen ill, and his wife and 
child had died. Meanwhile, in the fall of 1699, a second 
expedition arrived at the Isthmus, but it too proved a 
failure, and the Spanish authorities forced the colonists to 
evacuate the territory in April, 1700. 

A careful study of this subject is of value to both the 
student of English and Spanish colonial history. But the 
author of this work has presented much of his material in 
a way which does not inspire the confidence of the reader. 
Apparently he lacks the courage of his convictions, for he 
uses many qualifying expressions, which seem hardly neces- 
sary. Moreover, his knowledge of Spanish accents seems 
very scant, and his acquaintance with certain facts in 
Spanish colonial history is open to question. It would al- 
most seem that the author has used the book as an excuse 
to print certain translated material from the Spanish 
archives which might better have been published in such 
a periodical as the Hispanic-American Historical Review. 
The reader’s time could more profitably be spent in ex- 
amining treatments of the same subject by Cundall, Bing- 
ham, Barbour, Bannister, Miss Keith, and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 

A. Curtis Witeus. 

University of South Carolina. 


John Brown, The Making of a Martyr. 
Warren. Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 
474 pp. 

The Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant. 


By Robert Penn 
New York, 1929. 


By Colonel J. F. C. 


Fuller. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1929. 
xxiv, 452 pp. 

Andrew Johnson, A Study in Courage. By Lloyd Paul 
Stryker. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 


xvi, 881 pp. . 

These volumes, dealing with the lives and activities of 
three outstanding American personalities, constitute a valu- 
able addition to American historical literature. All three 
are done by competent workmen, who, as far as one is able 
to judge, are primarily concerned with accurate historical 
portraiture. Indeed, there is happily lacking in all three 
those undesirable features which have characterized so much 
of biographical writing in recent years. In other words, 
they are something more than fictional presentations. 

Mr. Warren, a graduate of Vanderbilt University and 
a frequent contributor to The Nation, The New Republic, 
and other current periodicals, presents in frank and inter- 
esting fashion the story of John Brown. Refusing to fol- 
low slavishly in the footsteps of those who have pictured 
Brown either as martyr or rascal and murderer, he has 
judiciously re-evaluated the facts and events of Brown’s 
life. The early years of struggle, brooding, vicissitude, and 
his Puritanic temperament furnish in Mr. Warren’s opinion 
the key to Brown’s later activities. Ambitions for leader- 
ship, certain of his worth, confident that in all matters 
he was right, and that he was God’s chosen agent, Brown 
resorted to every device—fraud, chicanery, charity, thrift, 
speculation, cruelty, prayer, and even murder—to accom- 
plish his ends. In these pages he emerges a fanatical figure 
midway between Oswald Garrison Villard’s John Brown: 
A Biography Fifty Years After and Hill Peebles Wilson’s 
John Brown: Soldier of Fortune. One of the most valu- 
able sections of Mr. Warren’s volume is the bibliographical 
note. 

Different in character and somewhat more substantial 
than Mr. Warren’s volume is Colonel Fuller’s work on 
Grant. A soldier of European reputation and one of the 
foremost British military authorities, Colonel Fuller, after 
careful analysis of Grant’s life and generalship, emphati- 


cally takes issue with those who have rated Grant as in- 
ferior both as a man and a general. Grant, he asserts, 
has been misunderstood, defamed, and unappreciated. In- 
stead of being a second-rater, Grant, he thinks, is not only 
one of the greatest men America has produced, but the 
ablest general the world has seen since the death of Napo 
leon—greater even because he was a superior strategist 
than Robert E. Lee. In support of this contention he has 
written nineteen chapters, supplemented with a half-dozen 
appendices, one of which deals with the much-disputed 
Confederate surprise attack at Shiloh. Thirteen of these 
chapters are concerned directly with Grant’s military career 
during the Civil War; the others treat more or less gen- 
eral themes bearing on the war and the immediate peace. 
Excellent military maps accompany the text, which is care- 
tully documented. 

While every sane reader will give due heed to Colonel 
Fuller’s estimate of Grant as a military man, the reviewer 
very much doubts whether they will accept without many 
reservations his opinions regarding the place war and in- 
ternationalism had in civilization, But these opinions, some 
of which are expressed in the preface of the volume, should 
not blind us to the fact that they are the convictions of a 
fearless and honest man, who in this volume on Grant 
makes a distinct contribution to our knowledge of military 
history. Incidentally, the publishers are to be congratu 
lated on the fine appearance of the format. 

Mr. Stryker’s Andrew Johnson is easily one of the best 
biographies produced in recent years. ‘The work of a busy 
lawyer, who had no ax to grind other than to see justice 
done to a figure who in the past has been so crucified by 
historians and others, it is by all odds the most unbiased 
and comprehensive account of Johnson’s life that has to 
date been written. Scarcely less important is the insight 
it affords of the political history of the Reconstruction 
Era. Indeed, this volume, together with The Tragie Era, 
by Claude Bowers, gives us better than ever before the 
inside story of the Radicals, and of the inestimable tyranny 
and wrongdoing of which they were guilty. In these pages 
Andrew Johnson for the first time rightly stands forth 
not as an ignorant, traitorous renegade, but as an honest, 
courageous man, who refused to do the bidding of a group 
of selfish, unprincipled, fanatical politicians, who by slan- 
ders, lies, and other devices won the support of fickle public 
opinion.—C. 


1918-1928: A Short History of the World. By C. DeLisle 
Burns. Payson and Clarke, Ltd., New York, 1929. xiv 
+ 473 pp. $3.50. 

This volume, solid and comprehensive, is an outgrowth 
and expansion of the author’s lectures at the University 
of Glasgow as Stevenson Lecturer in Citizenship. As author 
of a dozen well-known works on present questions of politi- 
cal and social import, he was well qualified for the task. 
This volume deserves special attention, inasmuch as_ its 
potentialities as a basic work for courses on contemporary 
history might be passed over by the casual searcher because 
the publishers have hitherto confined their publications to , 
the general trade field; furthermore, first appearances 
might bring one to the conclusion that this is merely a 
popular treatise, which is all that the author modestly 
claims for it. A careful examination of the sources men- 
tioned in the copious footnotes will, however, serve to dispel 
any such assumption. The index is well organized, evi- 
dently much unessential and extraneous material is wil- 
fully excluded and attention concentrated on the more 
outstanding personalities and events. ‘The appendices, in 
cluding thirty-four pages, indicate much time and labor, 
and the results attained are particularly helpful. Included 
are a list of the eighteen peace treaties and conventions, 
a well-selected chronology of events, very valuable bio- 
graphical summaries of about twenty of the leading states- 
men of the decade, and an organized bibliography of ex- 
cellent general works and periodicals on the period. Espe- 
cial dependence is placed, somewhat naturally, on Professor 
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Toynbee’s work in “The Survey of International Affairs.” 
Lastly, it should be noted that the manner of presenta- 
tion, the spontaneity of language, the rejected inclination 
toward discursiveness, and the zeal of the author in pre- 
senting real facts rather than fancied manifestations would 
seem to indicate that the book is worthy of careful con- 
sideration as a lasting contribution to the study of these 
particular years, 

In organizing his material the author has dealt with 
three major themes: (1) the transition to peace; (2) the 
new system at work; and (3) new issues. Force of circum- 
stances and concentration of emphasis require the first two 
parts to center on European activities. These include 320 
pages. Herein we begin with the Armistice and follow 
through the story of the peace conference, with its resultant 
effects on the new governments of Europe. The first part 
ends with a discussion of the League of Nations, which 
naturally leads to the idea of a “New System,” which may 
“make fundamental changes in the practices upon which 
the conception of sovereignty rests and in the general char- 
acter of international affairs.” In dealing with the new 
system we are treated to an able exposition of the revival 
of Russia and Germany, the question of political security, 
of democracy and dictatorship, of economic restoration of 
Europe and in the United States, of social changes and 
economic crises. Industry and politics in Britain and the 
British dominions and a general summary of the League 
System are also included. In the last part are found the 
problems arising between Europe and Islam, unrest in the 
Far East, the new awakening in Africa (emphasizing 
French colonial problems and the labor troubles of South 
and East Africa), with a final summing up of the tendencies 
in regard to nationalism, war, and new standards in social 
economics and democracy. 


The author believes that in the new era the conflicts and 
alliances of European diplomacy are becoming provincial. 
He finds nationalism changing, no longer excused by patri- 
otism, and, while surviving, no longer so great an obstacle 
to civilizing influences. In Asia and Africa, he thinks, the 
larger movements are transpiring which mark the funda- 
mental changes to a more modern period. Like many 
others, he sees democracy apparently on the defensive; in 
reality, changing its forms in accordance with a new spirit. 
What to the somnolent may appear unrest is, to the percipi- 
ent, perhaps a transition to Neonascence. 

The author’s attitude throughout is one of splendid 
detachment and fairmindedness. He admits the reputed 
weaknesses in attempting a scholarly or truly historical 
interpretation of contemporary history, and makes his 
most emphatic appeal to Common Man, justifying his re- 
sults on the ground that a citizen of a modern State needs 
a practical decision for immediate issues. He states that 
the writing of contemporary history should need no excuse 
for those who still read Thucydides and Tacitus and that 
“the dispassionate analysis of events and actions which do 
not intimately affect one’s life is not of much use in learn- 
ing how to decide in a case involving one’s personal in- 
terests....Clearly, we cannot grow three legs, as some of 
our revolutionaries seem to desire; but within very broad 
limits, how broad we cannot estimate, our social powers are 
immense.” Where the author has attempted interpretation, 
assumptions are sometimes used, yet, as he states, the 
assumptions are those of the common man who desires 
tranquility and progress and seeks to prevent war and social 
chaos. 

To the present reviewer this volume is an honest attempt 
to unravel the tangled skein of “current happenings,” and 
deserves to be widely read. 

EsHerman. 

Oregon State College. 
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Book Notes 


Paul Wilstach is quite at home when he writes about 
Tidewater Virginia (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indi- 
anapolis, 1929. 326 pp.). In years gone by he has written 
such splendid volumes as Mount Vernon, Jefferson and 
Monticello, Potomac Landings and others. ‘The present 
volume is a blend of the fact and romance associated with 
that picturesque section below Washington. ‘Tidewater Vir- 
ginia is all that territory of the Old Dominion that borders 
on the Chesapeake Bay. ‘lhere is also a detached section 
which runs between the Atlantic Ocean and the bay, called 
the Eastern Shore. Generally speaking, ‘Tidewater Vir- 
ginia is on the western side of the Chesapeake. ‘There are 
four important rivers in this territory: the James, the 
York, the Rappahannock, and the Potomac, ‘The great 
western boundary of the district runs through Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, and Washington. It is only about one 
hundred and sixty miles north and south, “This triangle,” 
Mr. Wilstach tells us, “is beyond compare more interesting 
to an American than any other equal area between the 
two oceans. In it the English made their first permanent 
settlement on the American continent.” And again: “Here, 
from the crudest pioneer condition, flowered a civilization, 
and here grew a race of philosophical and practical and 
patriotic statesmen, through whom it contributed incom- 
parably more than any equal area to the development of 
the idea of independence and to the passion for it; it was 
a leader in the activities of the Revolution; and it was the 
nursery of the great contributors to the constructive or- 
ganization and practical operation of the new nation.” 
Mr. Wilstach points out that the first truly representative 
legislative body on the American continent assembled in 
the Tidewater. Here the white man first exercised the right 
of suffrage, “negro slavery was first introduced, the first 
free school was operated, and trial by jury first given the 
people.” In going through the early annals of this sec- 
tion one finds such great family and individual names as 
the Blands, the Pendletons, the Lees, the Carters, Patrick 
Henry, the Randolphs, the Harrisons, Chancellor Wythe, 
the Nelsons, the Pages, George Mason, the Mercers. Of 
the first ten Presidents of the United States, the following 
were born in ‘Tidewater: Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
Harrison, and ‘Tyler. Certainly this is an enviable record. 
Mr. Wilstach discusses the historically important places 
and people beginning with a chapter on “The Empire of 
the [ndian.” Richmond, Williamsburg, Yorktown, and 
Fredericksburg are treated in charming style. ‘The volume 
is not overburdened with petty details, and it is, therefore, 
thoroughly readable, There are some fifty or more illus- 
trations.—N, G. G, 


Lord Lansdowne, a Biography by Lord Newton, fur- 
nishes pleasant reading for all who are interested in modern 
history. Largely through Lord Lansdowne’s letters and 
memoranda come fresh glimpses of well-known episodes and 
Situations from the viewpoint of an intelligent and influ- 
ential participant. This viewpoint, which is consistently 
conservative, was that of a man who, aiming at “duty and 
rectitude,” was unmoved by either plaudits or derision of 
a thoughtless public. Lord Lansdowne was heir to the 
second largest landed property in Ireland; leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Lords when that body rejected 
the Lloyd George Budget; member of Mr. Asquith’s Coali- 
tion Government; author of the famous Peace Letter of 
1917; Viceroy of Canada in the early 80's; Viceroy of 
India, 1880-1894; Secretary of War during the South 
African War; Foreign Secretary when Great Britain made 
an alliance with Japan and came to an understanding with 
France. Surely this is a career bound up with important 
aspects of recent history. The tone of Lord Newton’s 
narrative is in happy accord with the character of Lord 
Lansdowne himself—free from display, gracious in manner, 
discriminating in emphasis. After the efforts of some re- 


cent biographers, the sincerity and good taste of this book 
xiv, 


are refreshing (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1929, 
536 pp.) —Epiru Dosir, 


Those interested in a more careful appraisal of the presi- 
dency of James K. Polk will welcome Polk, The Diary of 
a@ President, 1845-1849, Covering the Mexican War, the 
Acquisition of Oregon, and the Conquest of California and 
the Southwest (Longmans Green and Company, New York, 
1929, xxv, 412 pp.). In 1910 Dr. Milo M. Quaife, acting 
in the interests of the Chicago Historical Society, edited 
in four volumes, “Ihe Diary of James K. Polk During His 
Presidency, 1845 to 1849.” This edition was limited to five 
hundred copies. ‘The volume under review, edited by Allan 
Nevins, consists of selections from the four-volume work 
which are knit together in admirable fashion by very full 
notes. The introduction by Professor Nevins is not only 
a fit setting for the volume, but an excellent critical essay 
on Polk’s presidential administration. person in- 
terested in Polk and in the dramatic years when he was at 
the helm of state will enjoy this volume. Professor Nevins 
is to be congratulated for rendering another distinct service 
to readers of American history. 


Mr. Austin L. Poole has put students and teachers under 
a considerable debt of gratitude by his thorough revision 
of Thomas Pitt Taswell-Langmead’s English Constitutional 
History (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1929. 784 + xxvi pp.). 
This edition, the ninth, is the first to incorporate smoothly 
the conclusions of later studies in the field, and here we 
are freed from the confusion of reading a statement in the 
text and finding it contradicted in a footnote. The book, 
though originally written in 1875, and latterly edited about 
every ten years, is still one of the best compendiums for 
the subject. There is no more usable book, or one so full 
of facts. The arrangement is good, adequate meanings are 
provided for ancient terms, the bibliographical aids are 
excellent, and the index is very complete. Among the 
strictly new and commendable features of this edition is 
the natural inclusion of recent domestic constitutional 
changes and also a brief treatment of the constitutional 
development of the empire. If one were to offer criticisms 
he might suggest that reference could well have been made 
to more books, such, for example, as Cheyney’s fine analysis 
of the last years of Elizabeth’s reign and ‘Tout’s Chapters 
in Administrative History, whilst some of the older books 
could easily have been dropped from the footnotes.— 


C. F. M. 


The Ministry of Foreign Relations of Mexico is issuing 
a large number of monographs and works based on docu- 
ments in the Archivo Historico Diplomatico Mevicano. 
Many of them are merely collections of documents, docu- 
ments which would not be easily available if the govern- 
ment had not seen fit to facilitate the work of the historian 
and research student. The list of authors and compilers 
is imposing and many of the works of the series are of 
real merit. Especially valuable are those on Mexican diplo- 
matic incidents, which have generally been presented from 
the point of view of the other powers. Now the Mexican 
side is presented in well-documented, well-indexed, and 
neatly bound volumes. Numbers 23 to 28 are as follows 
(all of them are published in Mexico City): Antonio de La 
Pefia y Reyes, La Primera Guerra entre Mexico y Francia, 
1927; Antonio de La Petia y Reyes, La Labor Diplomatica 
de D. Manuel Maria de Zamacona, 1928; Antonio de La Pefia 
y Reyes, La Insubsistencia de Una Convenciin de Recla- 
maciones, 1928; Rafael Heliodoro Valle, La Anexidn de 
Centro America d Mexico, 1928, 2 volumes; Genaro Estrada, 
Don Juan Prim y su Labor Diplomatica en Mexico, 1928; 
Joaguin Ramirez Cabafias, Las Relaciones entre Mexico y 
el Vaticano, 1928.—P. V. S. 


Those interested in colonial history are indebted to Pro- 
fessor William K. Boyd, of Duke University, for bringing 
out for the North Carolina Historical Commission William 
Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line Betwixt. Virginia 
and North Carolina (Raleigh, 1929, xxvii, 341 pp.). Long 
regarded as a classic of the colonial period of American 
literature, this work, Professor Boyd now shows, has been 
greatly overrated. The volume here reviewed also con- 
tains The Secret History of the Line, another Byrd account 
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hitherto unpublished. Professor Boyd, in comparing the 
two works, brings out certain very interesting divergencies 
which he summarizes in an admirable introduction. Certain 
phases and characteristics of Byrd’s life are also set forth 
in the introduction, 


Teachers of history and others interested in contemporary 
American scene will profit by reading Our Business Civili- 
zation. Some Aspects of American Culture (Albert and 
Charles Boni, New York, 1929. ix, 306 pp.), by James 
Truslow Adams. Mr. Adams, who has already won a high 
place in the ranks of American historians, introduces his 
readers in this volume to a series of critical essays dealing 
with certain aspects of modern American life, particularly 
the results of business ideals upon our education, morals, 
politics, and culture. Whether we agree with him or not 
that American business has had, and is still having, sinister 
effects on our national life, his volume will make us think, 
which after all is exactly what a book of this kind ought 
to do.—C, 


Frantz Funck-Brentano has an enviable reputation as a 
historian: his Legends and Archives of the Bastille (which 
exploded many of the fanciful stories about the famous 
fortress) and his Middle Ages have both been crowned by 
the French Academy. It is the opinion of the reviewer 
that The Old Régime in France (Longmans Green and Co., 
New York, 1929. 316 pp.) will prove to be as great a 
success as these earlier works. Although this book ap- 
peared in French in the popular Les Grandes Etudes His- 
toriques series, it has a scholarly atmosphere about it. It 
has up-to-date bibliographies, presents material in an un- 
impassioned way, and, except for occasional indications of 
a royalist bent, is quite impartial. It will go far in sup- 
planting Taine’s Ancien régime and should prove of great 
value to the American college instructor.—S. B. CLoven, 


summer 
NORTHWESTERN SESSION 


"By the shore of Lake Michien” 
(June 23—-August 16) 


announces the following courses in History: 


A 2a—MeEDIEVAL EUROPE 
(Lauer) 
A 3b—MoperRn ENGLAND 
(Terry) 
B 1b—Unitep States, 1829-1877 
(Way) 
B 3a—GREECI 
(Grose) 
C 2b—--CoNTEMPORARY EUROPE 
(Terry) 
C 6a—ConTEMPORARY UNITED STATES, 1865-1898 
(Way) 
C SPAIN AND HISPANIC AMERICA 
(Cox) 
C12b—INtTeELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE 
( Lauer ) 
HisToricAL BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
(Grose) 
E 3 SEMINAR IN ANGLO-AMERICAN AND His- 
PANIC AMERICAN HIsToRY (Cox) 


For descriptive bulletin, address 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


305 University Hall, Evanston, 


G. Elliot Smith’s Human History (W. W. Norton Co., 
New York, 1929. 472 pp.) is a survey of the anthropo- 
logical field written for the general public. The author 
attempts to establish the fact of an Egyptian origin of 
civilization, and its subsequent migration to the remotest 
corners of the globe. This is an opinion that would be 
violently controverted by many other students. Exception 
might be taken, also, to his use of the term Nordic to 
designate one of the great racial divisions of mankind. 
However, the author has given an interesting and thorough- 
going statement of the culture diffusionist’s position, a 
theory with which the general reader in the field should be 
familiar. 


Dr. William Law Mathieson’s Great Britain and the 
Slave Trade, 1839-1865 (Longmans, Green and Co., London, 
1929, xi, 203 pp.) supplements the author's British Slavery 
and Its Abolition, 1523-1838, published three years ago. In 
the earlier study he was concerned with abolition, and the 
one under review with the illegal persistence of the slave 
trade and the efforts of the British Government to suppress 
it. The narrative throughout is impartial and is supported 
with considerable documentary per mera The atrocities of 
the trade, the obstructions to its suppression, and the 
fraudulent practices used to perpetuate it form the prin- 
cipal features of the story. The student interested in 
American slavery will find much worth-while material in 
Dr. Mathieson’s pages. 


Books on History and Politics 
Published in the United States from 
January 25, to February 22, 1930 


Lisreo By Cuartes A, Covtoms, Pu.D, 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
Bradlee, Francis B. C., compiler. 
commerce, 1789-1850, 

pp. 89.00, 
Cooper, James F., and others. 


Marblehead’s foreign 
Salem, Mass.: Essex Inst. 175 


A history of Cooperstown 

[|N. Y¥.]. Cooperstown, N. Y.: Journal Co. 
259 pp. $3.00. 

Denny, L.udwell. 
economic war. 
$4.00, 

Elkins, John M. 


America conquers Britain; a record of 
N. Y.: Knopf. 456 pp. (20 p. bibl.). 


Indian fighting on the Texas frontier. 


Coleman, Tex.: F. W. MeCarty. 96 pp. $1.00. 
Fleming, Denna F. ‘The treaty veto of the American Sen- 
ate. N. Y.: Putnam. 334 pp. $3.00, 


Kittredge, Henry C. Cape Cod; its people and its history. 
Boston: Houghton, 342 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $5.00, 

Matthews, Mrs. Pitt L. History stories of Alabama. Dal- 
las, Tex.: Southern Pub. Co., 1033 Young St. 335 pp. 
$1.00. 

Morris, Richard B. Studies in the history of American 
law with special reference to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 
285 pp. (15 p. bibl.). $4.50. 

Patterson, William D. Wicasset [Maine] in early days. 
Bath, Me.: Times Co., 83 Front St. 32 pp. 

Pratt, Harvey H. ‘The early planters of Scituate; a history 
of.... Scituate, Mass., from its establishment to the end 
of the Revolutionary War. Scituate, Mass.: Scituate 
Hist. Soc. 386 pp. 35,00. 

Siebert, Wilbur H. Loyalists in East Florida; Vol. 2. 
DeLand, Fla.: State Hist. Soc. 442 pp. $19.50. 
Staley, Eugene. History of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 589 pp. 
(5 p. bibl.). $4.00, 


Vollintine, Grace. The American people and their Old 
World ancestors. Boston: Ginn & Co. 581 pp. (6 p. 
bibl.). $1.24. 


Wilson, Lucy L. W. History reader for elementary schools, 
Revised edition. N. Y.: Macmillan. 429 pp. 96 cents. 
Winston, Henry M. Executive agents in American foreign 
relations. Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 886 pp. $5.00. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 

Arrian, Flavius. Anabasis Alexandri, Books 1-4 [Loeb 
Classical Library]. N. Y.: Putnam. 465 pp. $2.50. 

Box, George H. Early Christianity and its rivals. N. Y.: 
Cape & Smith. 128 pp. 60 cents. 

Florus, Lucius Annaeus: Nepos Cornelius. Epitome of 
Roman history. The book of Cornelius Nepos [Loeb 
Classical Library]. N. Y.: Putnam. 758 pp. $2.50. 

Great ones of Ancient Egypt; studies by various Egyptolo- 


gists. N. Y.: Scribner. 177 pp. $10.00. 

Homo, Leon P. Roman political institutions from city 
to state. N. Y.: Knopf. 421 pp. (9 p. bibl.). $6.00. 

Hunkin, Joseph W. The earliest Christian Church. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 135 pp. $1.25. 

Westermann, William L. Upon slavery in Ptolemaic 


Egypt. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 69 pp. $3.75. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Allison, Thomas. English religious life in the eighth cen- 
tury, as illustrated by contemporary letters. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 170 pp. $2.00. 

Broger, A. W. Ancient emigrants; a history of the Norse 
settlements of Scotland. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 
220 pp. $5.00. 

Chilvers, Healey A. 
N. Y.: Stokes. 286 pp. $3.50. 

Clark, G. N. The seventeenth century. N. Y.: 
Univ. Press. 384 pp. $5.00. 

Green, Alice S. A. S. Irish nationality. 


Johannesburg [history of the Rand]. 
Oxford 


N. Y.: Holt. 258 


pp. $1.25. 

Hill, Norman L. British Arbitration policies. N. Y.: 
Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace. 68 pp. 5 
cents. 

Hoyland, John S. The case for India. N. Y.: Dutton. 


180 pp. $2.00. 
Hull, William I. India’s political crisis. Balto.: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 207 pp. $2.00. 
Kilpin, Ralph. The romance of a colonial parliament [Cape 
of Good Hope, 1652-1910]. N. Y.: Longmans. 190 pp. 


$3.40, 
Latham, J. G. Australia and the British Commonwealth. 
157 pp. $3.00. 


N. Y.: Macmillan. 

Mackie, Robert L. A short history of Scotland; pt. I, From 
the beginnings to the time of James IV. N. Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 216 pp. 

Oldham, Joseph H. White and black in Africa. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 79 pp. 75 cents. 

Woodforde, James. The diary of a country parson: the 
Rev. James Woodforde, vol. 4, 1793-1796. N. Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 368 pp. $4.25. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Bridge, J. S. C. A history of France from the death of 
Louis XI; Vols. 3 & 4: N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 
. 330, 326 pp. $5.00 each. 
Buffinton, Arthur H. The Second Hundred Years’ War, 


1689-1815. N. Y.: Holt. 125 pp. (7 p. bibl.). 85 cents. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H. France, a nation of patriots. N. Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 497 pp. $4.50. 

Nitti, Francesco F. Escape. N. Y.: Putnam. 282 pp. 
$2.50. 

Phillips, C. S. The church in France, 1789-1848. Mil- 


waukee: Morehouse Pub. Co. 
$6.00. 

Siegfried, André. France, a study in nationality. 
Haven: Yale Univ. Ptess. 128 pp. $2.00. 
Townsend, Mary E. The rise and fall of Germany’s colonial 

empire, 1884-1918. N. Y.: Macmillan. 442 pp. $5.00. 


323 pp. (3 p. bibl.). 


New 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Guichard, Lieut. Louis. The naval blockade, 
N. Y.: Appleton. 337 pp. $3.50. 

Heywood, Chester D. Negro combat troops in the World 
War. Worcester, Mass.: Commonwealth Press. $10 
pp. $5.00. 

Passelecq, Fernand. Deportation et travail forcé. 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 491 pp. $2.25. 


1914-1918. 


New 


Rappard, William E. Uniting Europe; the trend of inter- 
national co-operation since the war. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press. 326 pp. $3.00, 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Coulton, George G. The Inquisition. 
128 pp. 60 cents. 

Haskins, Charles H. Studies in Medieval culture. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 306 pp. $5.00. 

Iucas, Henry S. The Low Countries and the 
Years’ War, 1326-1347. 
Mich. 


N. Y.: Cape & Smith, 


Hundred 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univ. of 
713 pp. (32 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Buchan, John, The causal and the casual in history. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 46 pp. 80 cents. 

Jane, Cecil. Liberty, and despotism in South America, 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 190 pp. $4.00. 

Liddell-Hart, Capt. Basil H. The decisive wars of history. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 254 pp. $4.00. 

Lo, R. Y. China’s revolution from the inside. 
Abingdon Press. 307 pp. $2.00. 

Perkins, Howard C. Student's objective-test manual to 
accompany Muzzey’s “History of the American Peo- 
ple.” Boston: Ginn & Co. 328 pp. 96 cents. 

Seligman, Edwin R. A., and Johnson, A., editors. Encyclo- 
pedia of the social sciences, Vol. I, Aaronson-allegiance. 
N. Y.: Maemillan. 673 pp. $7.50. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Hiyma, Albert. Erasmus and the humanists. 
Crofts. 109 pp. 85 cents. 

Arthur, Sir George. George V. N. Y.: 
332 pp. $5.00. 

Dent, Richard C. The life story of King George V. N. Y.: 
Dutton. 330 pp. $3.90. 

Chinard, Gilbert, editor. The letters of Lafayette and Jef- 


N.Y Si 


Cape & Smith. 


ferson. Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 448 pp. $8.50. 

Barton, William E. Lincoln at Gettysburg. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 263 pp. $4.00. 

Ferguson, W. J. I saw Booth shoot Lincoln. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 63 pp. $2.50. 

Ludwig, Emil. Lincoln. Boston: Little, Brown. 513 pp. 


$5.00. 

Mackinnon, James. Luther and the Reformation; Vol. 4, 
Vindication of the movement (1530-46). N. Y.: Long- 
mans. 390 pp. $6.40. 

Hamilton, Mary A. J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
& Smith. 305 pp. $3.00. 

Malcolm, Lady. <A diary of St. Helena; the journal of 
Lady Malcolm, 1816-1817, N. Y.: Harper. 160 pp. 
$2.50. 

May, James IL. Cardinal Newman. Dial Press. 
309 pp. $3.50. 

Misciattelli, Piero. 
$3.00. 

Appel, Joseph H. The business biography of John Wana- 
maker. N. Y.: Macmillan. 497 pp. $5.00. 

Hughes, Rupert. George Washington, the savior of the 
States, 1771-1781. N. Y.: Morrow. 830 pp. (15 p. 
bibl.). $5.00, 

Palmer, John M. Washington, Lincoln, Wilson; three war 
statesmen. N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 431 pp. $5.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Harris, Henry W. The League of Nations. 
Smith. 127 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 60 cents. 

Hollis, Christopher. The American Heresy. 
Balch. 324 pp. $3.50. 

Munro, William B. The makers of the unwritten constitu- 
tion. N. Y.: Macmillan. 156 pp. $1.50. 

Newfang, Oscar. The United States of the world; a com- 
parison between the League of Nations and the United 
States of America. N. Y.: Putnam. 294 pp. $2.00. 

Stawell, Florence M. The growth of international thought. 
N. Y.: Holt. 248 pp. $1.25. 

Sweetser, Arthur. The first ten years of the League of 
Nations. N. Y.: Carnegie Endowment for Internat. 
Peace. 60 pp. 5 cents. 


N. Y.: Cape 


Me 


Savonarola. N. Y.: Appleton. 284 pp. 


N. Y.: Cape & 


N. Y.: Minton 
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Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F. Srock, Pu.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

History and the New Biography. L. M. Gelber (Queen's 
Quarterly, Winter). 

The Importance of the Class Struggle in Modern History 
(concluded). Halvdan Koht (Journal of Modern His- 
tory, March). 

Manuscript Maps of America in European Archives. L. C. 
Karpinski (Michigan History Magazine, Winter). 
Contrasts in Education: Education and History. F. J. E. 
Woodbridge (7eachers College Record, January). 
Aims and Values in the Teaching of History. P. E. Lutz 

(Catholic Educational Review, February). 

The Future Usefulness of Historical Societies. W. H. 
Speer (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Soci- 
ety, January). 

The Fourteenth Centenary of Monte Cassino. L. 
(Contemporary Review, February). 

Church and State in the Reformation Period. Conrad Ber- 
gendoff (Lutheran Church Quarterly, January). 

Zionism and the Jews. Sidney Dark (Quarterly Review, 
January). 

Eighteenth Century Agricultural Dictionaries. G. E, Fus- 
sell (Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
February ). 

American Treasure and the Rise of Capitalism, 1500-1700. 
KE. J. Hamilton (Economica, November). 

Bismarck. LL. D. Steefel (Journal of Modern History, 
March). 

Some Recent Publications concerning the Dissolution of 
the Habsburg Monarchy. Oscar Jdszi (Journal of 
Modern History, March). 

Brussels a IHlundred Years Ago. Marie Louise de Meets 
(Nineteenth Century, February). 

The Dispute between Russia and China. Ching-Chun Wang 
(Nineteenth Century, February). 

Geopolitical Conditions of the Evolution of Russian Na- 
tionality. P. Bizzilli (Journal of Modern History, 
March). 

The Protégé System in Morocco. H.C. M. Wendel (Journal 
of Modern History, March). 

Buena Vista, a Western Thermopylae. Capt. J. B. Fisher 
(Coast Artillery Journal, February). 


Sturzo 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Marginalia of the Treasurer's Receipt Rolls, 1349-1399 
(continued). Anthony Steel (Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, February). 

History of ‘Taxation of Salt under the Rule of the East 
India Company (continued), Parimal Ray (Calcutta 
Review, January). 

The Worshipful Company of Framework Knitters, 1657- 
1778. J.D. Chambers (Hconomica, November). 

The Statute of 1696: a Pioneer Measure in the Reform of 
Judicial Procedure in England. Samuel Rezneck (Jour- 
nal of Modern History, March). 

The British Right of Search and the African Slave Trade. 

W. Van Alstyne (Journal of Modern History, 
March). 

The Suez Canal, 1859-1929. 
Review, January). 
Lord Lansdowne. Sir John Marriott (Quarterly Review, 

January). 

The Church of England in Upper Canada, 1791-1841. A. H. 
Young (Queen’s Quarterly, Winter). 

India’s Contribution to Religion and Its Effect on Inter- 
national Relations. S. G. Pandit (Open Court, Feb- 
ruary). 

Public Records in British West India Islands. Richard 
Pares (Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
February). 


Sir Ian Malcolm (Quarterly 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 


The War Guilt Controversy. T. St. J. Gaffney, P. W. Slos- 
son, and A. von Wegerer (Current History, March). 


The German Diplomatic Documents. J. W. Headlam- 
Morley (Quarterly Review, January). 

The Battle of Cambrai, November, 1917. 
Brownlow (Fighting Forces, January). 

The Battle at Blane Mont, Il. Lieut.-Col. Ernst Otto 
(U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, February). 


Maj. C. A. 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

Early Explorers of the Southwest. P. J. Foik (Mid- 
America, January). 

Social Relations and Political Control in the Old Southwest. 
T. P. Abernethy (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
March). 

Anglo-Spanish Rivalry on the Upper Missouri (continued). 
A. P. Nasatir (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
March). 

Mission San Juan Bautista. 
America, January). 

The Topographical Sources of English Emigration to the 
New England Colonies, 1620-1650. C. E. Banks (New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Record, January). 

The Scots in East New Jersey. G. S. Pryde (Proceedings 
of the New Jersey Historical Society, eg 

History of the Nassau Inn at Princeton. VY. L. Collins 
(Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
January). 

New Light on Thomas Paine’s First Year in America, 1775. 
Frank Smith (American Literature, January). 

Washington at Morristown 150 years ago. J. S. Freling- 
huysen (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Soci- 
ety, January). 

The Sullivan-Clinton Campaign in 1779. A. C. Flick (Pro- 
ceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, Janu- 
ary). 

Penal Hopkinson and the Anti-Federalists. G. E. Hast- 
ings (American Literature, January). 

The National Land System in the South, 1803-1812. R. 5. 
Cotterill (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March). 

The Discovery and the Blossom. (California History Nug- 
gets, February.) Pioneers in the North Pacific. 

“an Carlos, Mayflower of the West. (California History 
Nugget, January.) 

Trade in Frontier Ohio. R. C. Downes (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, March). 

The Authorship of Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies. J. 'T. 
Lee (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March). 

Lieut. John Fitch, Inventor of the Steamboat. R. C. Fitch 
(Michigan History Magazine, Winter). 

Cremation in Michigan. G. B. Catlin (Michigan History 
Magazine, Winter). 

Greece and Michigan. 
Magazine, Winter). 

Irish Immigration to Minnesota, IT. 
America, January). 

The San Saba Colonization Company. R. L. Biesele (South- 
western Historical Quarterly, January). 

Brief Outline of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in 
the Indian Territory, 1820-1860. Muriel H. Wright 
(Chronicles of Oklahoma, December). 

The Consular Service of the Republic of Texas, 1. Alma H. 
Brown (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, January). 

The Significance of 1846 to the Pacific Coast. Gertrude 
Cunningham (Washington Historical Quarterly, Janu- 
ary). 

Lewis Cass and Squatter Sovereignty. J. B. Ranck (Michi- 
gan History Magazine, Winter). 

Port Washington Draft Riot of 1862. P. L. Johnson (Mid- 
America, January). 

Stuart Rides Again, II. Lieut.-Col. W. W. Edwards 
(Calvary Journal, February). 

The Development of the Tin-Plate Industry. W. C. Crone- 
meyer (Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
January). 

Military and Civil Power in the Philippine Islands. Capt. 
S. F. Cohn (Infantry Journal, March). 

The Nicaraguan Policy of the United States. R. D. Tar- 
buck (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, February). 


May Corcoran (Mid- 


C. Lagoudakis (Michigan History 
H. FE. Egan (Mid- 
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WITH D-G CARTOCRAFT 
SLATED WALL 


OUTLINE MAPS! 


Uses to which slated 
maps can be put for 
more effective History 
work in every grade 
are almost unlimited. 
Nothing impresses pu- 
pils so much as seeing 
discoveries, frontiers, 
settlements and cities 
logically develop in a 


chalk-talk by the teach- 


er--a map growing un- 


While only black and white illustrations are possible in this magazine, 
maps themselves are actually lithographed in two colors, on the best grade 
of slated cloth of a dead black color. A glossy black second printing, visi- 
ble only at close range, shows rivers, mountains, parallels and meridians. 
Main political boundaries are regulz arly shown by vellow lines. U. S., 
Europe, World, and certain states can be had in black (at your option). 
These patented color features make the Cartocraft Maps still more helpful 
in the classroom. 


An Interesting Story 


$15,000,000 was the price paid France for 
the territory outlined in heavy white on map 
CS1 shown in use above. The many inci 
dents related to this notable purchase can he 
clearly shown on this map. The dotted line 
shows the route of Lewis and Clark, and 
the dot and dash line the route of Pike 
Size of maps, 64x44 and 44x52 inches 
Prices from $5.50. Mail the coupon for 
folder and di tails. 


Denover-Gerrert COMPANY Chicago 


Send me folder and details 
Slated Wall Outline Mans 


Gentlemen: 
on D-G 
H-430 


School 


the 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235-57 Ravenswood Ave. 


der his very eyes!— Un- 
less it is going to the 
map and helping to 
develop the story on the 
map himself. 


Chicago, Ul. 
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